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Paul Revere’s House Restored 


The Historic Building at 19 North Square, Boston, which is now owned 
by the Paul Revere Memorial Association 
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Agents wanted at once to sell 
>, 


CHELSEA FIRE. Panorama and Post Cards. 


THE NOYES PRINT, Melrose H’Il’ds, Mass. 


o’* Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 

can’t be beaten for 

comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

{ it, dent it. Always 

« ready for a journey 

or the piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 

The same style Hat made of extra 

fine quality ‘fur felt in black and 

light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 

TAYLOR’ $ HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


y Post al or Express Money - Order. 
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Price, 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 

means something when we say it 

with thirty years’ reputation back 

of it. It means we know what 


we are offering in 


66 A 9 Sliced 

CMe Dried 
and you may know also, if you 
will see that no other brand is 
substituted for it. From selection 
of beef to the final packing, it’s 
the best we can allies and the 
best you can buy. 


Tender and Delicious. 
In glass jars with the Red Band. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


Boston. New York. 

















Would you 


So: 
Set of ‘EA 
Silver* 
1 Aluminum 
Jelly Molds 
Like 
These ? 


We Furnish 
Them 


= FREE 


To users 
of 





LI 


No Money Required. 


Large Mold holds 1 pint. 
Individual Molds hold 1-6 pint. 


Get a 10c. package of JELL-O at 
your grocers and learn how easy 
it is to secure them. Leaflet in 
each package explaining. 


A Simple Dessert 


is made by dissolving one package of 
any flavor JELL-O in a pint of boiling 
water. Serve when cool, without sauce 
of any kind. This pleases everybody. 
Costs 10c. 


New Illustrated Recipe Book Free 


JELL-O complies with 
all Pure Food Laws. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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New England and Other Matters. | 


O° the one hundred and thirty-third anni- | 
versary of Paul Revere’s famous ride his 
old home at No. 19 North Square, Boston, was 
formally reopened, in the presence of several 
of his descendants and members of patriotic 
societies. During the last three years the Paul 
Revere Memorial Association has expended 
more than twenty thousand dollars in pur- 
chasing and restoring the property. Further | 
improvements are contemplated, including a 
fire-proof vault, in which precious heirlooms 
may be preserved. Hereafter visitors will be 
admitted to the house on any week-day. 

The small, low-studded, two-storied wooden 
building was probably erected as early as the 
year 1686, and is the oldest house now standing 
in its entirety on Boston peninsula. In the 
process of restoration, the old lines of the build- 
ing were clearly established, and many inter- 
esting discoveries were made. An ell room was 
found to have been lathed and plastered over 
the original clapboards of the old house—hand- 
made clapboards, with a hand-made molding on 
the edge of each. Hand-split laths and forged 
nails were revealed in quantities, of course, and 
layers upon layers of wall-paper gave, as they 
were removed, a kind of chronological record of 
the rooms. ‘To get down to the original floor of 
the cellar, level with the massive foundations 
of the chimney, the workmen took out more 
than fifty cart-loads of dirt and rubbish; yet in 
this accumulation of the débris of more than 
two centuries valuable relics were found to 
repay a careful sifting. 

The cover - page picture, from an original 
photograph, shows the house as it now appears, 
and probably as it looked in the early days. 
Within the house everything is substantially as 
Paul Revere viewed it. Over the huge open fire- 
place hang his rifle and his ‘‘toddy-warmer.’’ 
Near by is an old spinning-wheel, and flanking 
it stands the ‘‘shingle-horse,’’ with which he 
fashioned the shingles for his dwelling. Old 
copies of the Boston Gazette are exhibited, 
with many other articles intimately associated 
with the patriot’s career and personality; and 
through the quaint little windows a visitor 
catches a glimpse of the old church, from the 
steeple of which Paul Revere saw the signal- 
lights described in Longfellow’s familiar ballad. 


& 


fter the Chelsea fire, when the need of accom- 
modations was urgent, a few grasping land- 
lords set out to take advantage of the situation 
by raising rentals; but the assessors intimated 
that taxes might be correspondingly increased. 
Yet many a Chelsea landlord acted generously, 
and in every community that feels the pressure 
of hard times, landlords of the better sort are 
sure to be found. A current example is afforded 
by a great manufacturing company at Hopedale, 
Massachusetts. Many of its employés live in 
the company’s houses, and the corporation has 
announced that until business revives, all who 
are on short hours and earning less than a stated 
amount shall have their homes rent-free. 
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ne of the Boston high schools has an orches- 

tra which, under the leadership of a master, 
assists in the exercises that take place on special 
occasions. Other high schools maintain drum 
corps, which prove very useful to the school 
regiment. But although vocal music is taught 
in the lower grades, none of the grammar 
schools has ever paid much attention to instru- 
mental music. Now, however, such a school, 
located in the South Boston district, is devel- 
oping its own orchestra of forty pieces. <A 
graduate, who is the instructor, gives his serv- 
ices, all the practise is conducted outside of 
lesson hours, and not the players only, but all 
their schoolmates, seem greatly interested. Of 
course peculiar problems have to be met and 
solved in such a case, where changes in mem- 
bership may take place at any time; but when 
the right leadership can be secured, it seems 
that a school should benefit by having an orches- 
tra, and that some boys and girls should be 
aided thus to find their vocation. 
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Oper that went into effect on May 1st 
served as reminders that the ‘‘temperance 
wave’’ which has been sweeping the South had 
by no means spent its force when it reached 
New England. In Massachusetts, all saloons 
were closed in Worcester, which, with its popu- 
lation of one hundred and thirty thousand, is 
probably the largest city in the world to pass 
under a no-license régime. Lynn, which had 
been receiving almost a hundred thousand dollars 
in license fees, was another city that made a 
new departure, and so did the city of Haverhill, 
not to speak of many smaller places. In Ver- 
mont, after five years’ trial of local option, 
only twenty-seven out of the two hundred and 
forty-six cities and towns granted, this year, the 
right to sell liquor. In New Hampshire, new 
rulings of the license commissioners have made 
it difficult for druggists to do an illegitimate 
business in intoxicants. In Rhode Island, the 
legislature was, at the time of writing, consid- 
ering a decrease of more than one-third in the 
number of licenses to be issued. Other instances 
tending in the same general direction will occur 
to any student of the subject, and their number 
heightens their significance. 



















CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one mar nom 
it a Ca any 
Military Sc _ =. College, Art, Scien- 
tific, Music or Normal ool, lege or 
University in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


—— 

Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “f2itampion, Mas.” 
Prepares ad cpllege or scientific and medical schoois. 
laboratories , Chemistry and 
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pe STAMMERERS'’ Institute 


‘Bliss Electrical School Wastingon D.C: 














and Train- 
ing School. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 





| Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELE: ICITY, 
complete in one year. Students mo pom construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., ale are trained for positions in electrical in- 
dustries. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23d. Send forCatalogue. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
‘ourses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
foe Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Elective arece int vanguages, Sciences, 

, ete. Military Dri yell Necessary expenses 

Fi mere? a year ‘ellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 


CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


If you are interested in a most hepeet, beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for booklet 


ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East Tist Street, a Yor« 











-~- that give aes Ge love for nature 


and make then to All eqnipmen’ needed for most 
enjoyable and beneficial camp life. Careful direction. 
Tutoring. Also = ———— - yn ol boating, 
Ganon aan d other rts, by q assistants. 
Profusely Siostrated | booklet on vequast. 
IRVING A. McCOLL, 817 W. sth Street, New York City. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Jiase. Special twatntng fe for i outlege on and 
business. Art, M Gymnasium k 
about self-help scholarships. C.N. Melden, den, PD. Princ! 










BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
“Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. 
The kind of vacation that does good. 
Mountain-climbing, canoeing, fishing— 
all the — a boy loves. Coaching trip 
to Mt. hi of 
college- be leaders. Manual trainin ~ ¥ 
Motor Boat, Bungalow, Dining H 
Boat House, all new. Tutoring. Resi- 
A few 
penses, Booklet. 













dent ae ngereony Ninth season. 
yy earn part ex) 
IRVING H. WOODMAN, Lag S. 


Man’I|Tr’n’g H.8.,7th Av. ,Brooklyn,N 





Handsome and Durable 


RUGS 


Made from Old Carpets. 


Write for Booklet giving full particulars. 


WARREN’S NOVELTY RUG WORKS, 
255 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 











WATER. 


Pressure Superior 


to any elevated structure. Cool, 
palatable water summer or 
winter. Entire freedom from frost. 














Twenty-two years’ 
experience. Bp 








The Perfect System, one suitable for 
ordinary families, Bungalows or Sum- 
mer Homes, as low as $75.00. This 
one (everything but the man) $147.50. 


Larger outfits for villages at proportionate prices. 
Send Postal for Book C. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


Somersworth, N. H. 


THE GASOLINE 
ENGINE PEOPLE 


Boston, Mass. 

















The To 
Top 
oblong openings directly over the 


of the Range is larger, too. 


Range worth investigating? Isn’t it 


Cooking Schools. 





The Monarch HUB, Ebony Finish, with or without above Gas Combination. 


The Monarch HUB Range 


The Range with the large oven—two inches larger than ange 
This means more loaves of bread, more pastry, larger roasts at a time. 


th movable sections, for bringing either round, oval, square or 
fire. 
these sections, you can broil steak, chops or fish over the coals without 
odor in the kitchen and without deadening the fire! 


Sold by pai furniture and stove dealers everywhere and indorsed by the 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Ranges. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers, 52-54 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Two Ranges 
in one. 





The Monarch HUB has the French 
By using the HUB Broiler on 


Isn’t this a 
the Range you are looking for? 
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F HEIR merinos were 
ae 
‘Stolen ’’ exclaimed 
Jonathan, when he found his 
voice. **Some one’s stolen ’em !’’ 
One can easily imagine what a disagree- 
able surprise that was to the young fellows 
from Maine, and what a loss it seemed to 
them. Eight hundred and fifty dollars gone, 
with all the expenses of that long journey ! 
Yet they behaved with self-control and 
coolness. First, they looked about the barn, 
and in the barn cellar, then questioned the 
three hired men who were milking in the 
yard outside, thinking that they might know 
something of the matter. But the men were 
plainly astonished; all three came to look 
for themselves. 

Satisfied now that the animals had been 
stolen, they went back to the house, where 
Mrs. Pepperill had already prepared break- 
fast for them, and told her what had 
happened. 

“‘T cannot believe it!’’ she cried; and she 
went hastily out to the barn with them, 
and examined the crate and padlock. 

‘*T didn’t know there was a thief in this 
place!’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I never lock up 
anything. I cannot think who would do 
such a thing! Mine may be stolen, too.’’ 
She sent one of the men up to the pasture 
in haste, to see whether her own merinos 
were safe. 

The other two men were turning out the 
cows. They had to go a hundred yards or 
more along the highway to a gate leading 
into the pasture, and now returned hastily 
to say that there were tracks in the dewy 
grass from the roadside into this pasture at 
the gate, as if two persons from the farm 
had come or gone there during the latter 
part of the night. The tracks led down 
across the pasture toward the river. 

Thereupon the boys, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pepperill and her men, proceeded to the 
pasture. The dew marks on the grass were 
plainly visible; and they followed them 
down to the river-bank, where they dis- 
covered that an old boat belonging to the 
farm was missing. The tracks led directly 
to where the boat was kept tied, and there 
was the fresh mark in the mud, where it 
had been shoved off. 

The merinos were not so heavy but that 
aman might carry one of them, with its 
legs tied, on his shoulders; and there were 
tracks in the grass where two men had 
walked heavily along. There was no longer 
the least doubt that the sheep had been 
carried to the boat; probably they had 
been taken down the river in it. 

“?Twas that Brickett, or somebody in 
league with him!’’ Mrs. Pepperill ex- 
claimed; for the boys had told her of the 











farmer’s failure to keep his word with them, | shear off the blue marks from 
and the tricky manner in which he had sought | the shoulders and flanks of 


to raise the price. ‘‘I don’t know him, but a 
man who breaks his word in that way will 
perhaps do worse. I’ll have him in jail before 
the day’s over !’’? And she sent one of her men 
up to the little village to summon the sheriff, 
and bade the other hitch up a horse in her 
driving-wagon. 

‘‘We will have breakfast,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
then drive down the river and ask along. As 
soon as it got light, somebody would be sure to 
see that boat on the river.’’ 

The boys could think of nothing better, and 
were glad to have her take the lead so energet- 
ically. Meanwhile the man had returned from 
the pasture, and reported all safe up there. 

They took breakfast in haste. Panice and 
Ruth appeared at table, but hardly spoke; and 
it «curred to Joe—excited as he was—that they 
did not seem so much surprised as he thought 
they would be when told what had happened. 
‘he sheriff, whose name was Woodbury, 
rived while they were hitching up, and then 

set off, Mrs. Pepperill accompanying them, 

i one of her hired men to drive for her. 

‘hey had proceeded about two miles down 

‘iver when they saw a boat on the other 

. Which, at a distance, looked so much like 
i° one from the farm that they stopped to make 

‘ about it. There was a ferry half a mile 

‘w. Mrs, Pepperill sent her man across to 
a> ertain, . 

he man knew the boat very well, and on 
hing it, he at once got in and rowed back 
t. It was the farm boat. It had been 
ied adrift somewhere up-stream, and had 
e ashore there. 
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HOW WE GOT OUR GRANDMOTHERS 


in Four Chapters. Chapter Three 


BABY CA Stephens BY 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


the sheep. 

The searchers drove back 
home; and when the hired 
man came up the river in the 
boat, they all crossed over to 
the opposite bank, and in a 
few minutes found marks 
and tracks in the mud, where 
the rogues had landed. 
There, too, were more of 
the short wool clippings 








that the thieves had had 
a horse and wagon over 
there, hitched by the road- 
side, and that they had driven 
a long distance away with 
the sheep before daylight. 
The sheriff was also of this 
opinion. 

They hitched up accord- 
ingly, but before starting, 
Joe ran into the house for 
his Leghorn hat. He was so 
accustomed to working bare- 








where they had sheared off 
the paint marks before taking 
the sheep on their backs 
again to carry them off. 





headed at home that he had 
gone out to harness without 
his hat. Ruth was in the 


It was not possible to | front hall as he entered. She seemed much 


| track them farther, however, for the morning | embarrassed and looked pale. 





his put an end to their suspicions of Brickett. 
ever had stolen the merinos used the boat | 
\ to take them across the river. 
ving in the bottom of the boat was a little 
‘ping of wool with blue paint on one side 
t. Evidently the thieves had attempted to 


| spoke. 





sun had already dried off the dew. 

The country on that side was partly pasture, 
partly woodland. 
the thieves would have carried so heavy a burden 
very far over such ground; and during that 
Monday forenoon the boys and the sheriff 
searched everywhere within a mile or two, 
going to several of the nearer farmhouses to 
make inquiries. No one whom they asked had 
seen or heard anything of two men with sheep 
on their backs. 


One of these farms proved to be the home | 
of Henry Shays; and Henry himself came out 


and spoke with them rather stiffly. But to all 
appearance, he was as much surprised as any 
one else when they mentioned their loss to him. 

They went back to Mrs. Pepperill’s place at 
noon. At dinner they talked it over, but Mrs. 


Pepperill now knew not what to think; no} 
Panice and Ruth hardly | 


more did the sheriff. 
They seemed deeply concerned and, 
indeed, quite sad. 

The boys now determined to take their team 
across the river at the ferry, and make a 
more extended search through the whole coun- 
try on that side. For now their conclusion was 


It did not seem likely that | 





| **Tt is too bad,’’ she said. 

**Yes, it is a great loss for us,’’ replied Joe. 
‘*But the sheriff thinks we may hear of them 
| over at Torrington or Winsted.’’ 

**No, you won’t!’’ exclaimed Ruth. ‘‘That 
is, I don’t believe you will,’’ she added, in 
confusion. ‘‘If I were in your place I would 
not go.’’ 

‘*But we must find them if we possibly can.’’ 
| Ruth appeared even more confused. ‘‘I think 
| they may come back,’’ she said. ‘‘I would 
wait till to-morrow.”’ 

This seemed to be mere nonsense, so far as 
Joe could see. Jonathan and the sheriff sat in 
the wagon, waiting ; and without more ado they 
drove off. But it proved a bootless quest. 
They drove as far as Torrington, and, in fact, 
did not get back until Wednesday evening. 

The hint which Ruth tried to give them, 
indeed, had been well worth heeding; but she 
had not made it quite plain enough. She and 
Panice had good reason to feel concerned and 
look sad. 

To understand this we must return to the 
preceding Sunday night after they had gone to 
bed, when Joe had heard old Ben bark. Panice 


and Ruth slept in the ell of 

the farmhouse over the kitchen. 

The barking waked Ruth. In 

the ell chamber she heard it even 
more plainly than the others 

back in the main house had done, and felt 
sure that something was wrong at the 
barn. 

She spoke to Panice, but found her asleep. 
Ruth then rose softly and went out through 
the ell chamber to the head of a flight of 
stairs leading down into the wagon-house, 
adjoining the barn. It was not a dark 
night; there was a faint ‘‘old moon.’’ She 
did not light a candle, but stood listening at 
the head of the stairs. 

Old Ben had stopped barking, but Ruth 
could hear indistinct sounds at the barn; 
and a moment later the door leading from 
the wagon-house into the barn opened softly, 
and the glimmer of a lantern shone through 
it. Some one was coming cautiously into 
the wagon-house, and advanced to a work- 
bench and row of pegs on the wall, where 
the small farm tools were kept hanging. 

Although somewhat alarmed, Ruth stood 
still and peeped down the stairs. It wasa 
man carrying a tin lantern. He had on an 
old suit of clothes and overalls, and after a 
glance round, he reached up to a peg and 
took down a pair of sheep-shears, then stole 
out as he had come. Looking down on 
him, she could not see his face for his hat, 
but from his form, size, and the glimpse 
which she had caught of his hand when he 
took down the shears, Ruth was as sure as 
she could well be that it was Henry Shays. 

Strange misgivings flew through her mind. 
For an instant she was on the point of 
speaking to him. She knew that he was 
not there to steal sheep-shears, he was not 
at all that sort of young man; and she 
guessed instantly that some mischievous 
prank was being played on the two guests 
of the house. ‘Thereupon she hastened back 
to her room, waked Panice, and explained 
to her in a whisper what she had seen. 

Both girls then started on tiptoe for the 
wagon-house and barn, their idea being to 
surprise Henry in any mischief he might 
be attempting, and make him desist. But 
they had no more than reached the head of 
the stairs when they heard the barn door 
move slowly and softly, and glancing out at 
the ell chamber window, saw the forms of 
two men, with something very large and 
bulky about their necks and shoulders, 
emerge from the shadow of the barn and 
walk rapidly away along the road. 

**What in the world have they got?’’ was 
-anice’s first wondering question, in a 
whisper. 

**T don’t know,’’ Ruth whispered back. 
‘*Let’s go out to the barn and look.”’ 

| They descended into the wagon-house, lighted 
a lantern which the hired men kept there, and 
went through into the barn, where almost the 
first thing they saw was the empty crate. 

‘*For goodness’ sake!’’ whispered Panice. 
‘*Ruth, are you sure it was Henry?” 

‘*Yes, I’m very sure,’’ faltered Ruth. 

‘‘If it was Henry, then that was Eben with 
him!’ exclaimed Panice. ‘‘ And they’ ve stolen 
| those merinos !’’ 

Consternation fell on them. Ruth began to 

|ery, and laying her arm on the empty crate, 
pressed her face against it. ‘‘To think Henry 

| would do such a thing!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘But I 

don’t believe they’ ve done it to steal. They’ve 

done it to spite those two other fellows !’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Panice. ‘‘But it is too much 
like stealing to pass for fun—and what did they 

want with the sheep-shears ?’’ 

The girls went back to their room, but not to 
sleep. They were well aware of all that passed 
the next morning, yet could not bring themselves 

|to expose Henry and Eben. Panice, indeed, 
| thought that Ruth might have been mistaken ; 
and Ruth herself hoped it had been done for a 
| joke, and that Henry and Eben would bring 
the merinos back the next night. 

‘*It’s only a prank they’ve played,’’ she kept 
saying to Panice. 

And in truth, that was the way Henry and 
Eben had intended it at first. 

As they drove home that Sunday night, Eben 
said to Henry, ‘*Wouldn’t there be a fine rum- 
pus if those fellows were to go out to the 
barn to-morrow morning and find their merinos 

gone !’’ 

That idea pleased Henry so much that he 
proposed carrying the sheep off and hiding them. 
What they first agreed to do was to shear off 
the paint marks and turn the two merinos loose 
in a flock of seventy or eighty sheep that were 
out at pasture on the hills upon the other side 
of the river. The flock belonged to one of the 
neighboring farmers, named Goddard; and as 
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mer, the owner went to the pasture only once 
a week, or once a fortnight, to salt them and 
count them. 

But the distance from the river up to the 
sheep-pasture was a mile or more; and by the 
time Henry and Eben had carried each a sheep, 
weighing a hundred pounds or more, even for 
half that distance, they grew very sick of the 
job. 

What daunted them still more, the first faint 
streak of daylight had begun to show in the 
east, and they were afraid to go on past 
the farmhouses over there, lest some early riser 
might catch sight of them with their queer 
burdens. 

So while still in cover of the woodland on 
that side of the Connecticut they turned off 
the road and shut up the captive merinos in 
a very singular hiding-place, of which more 
will be said a little later. 

The hue and ery raised the next day and the 
sight of the sheriff alarmed them not a little as 
to the possible outcome of their prank. They 
were obliged to be up a part of Monday night, 
too, covertly taking provender, hay and water 
to the sheep, for the place was so near the high- 
way that they were .afraid passers-by might 
hear the animals bleat. In fact, it is always 
far easier to set a prank going than to get safely 
clear of it afterward. 

Knowing what they did, the two girls were 
distressed when they saw Jonathan and Joe 
about to start on their long drive to Torrington, 
and Ruth tried, as we have seen, to prevent it, 
but would not go so far as really to incriminate 
Henry and Eben. 

Moreover, both girls shrank from telling their 
mother, for Mrs. Pepperill had never quite 
approved of Henry, nor yet wholly of Eben. 
Older members of their families had been in- 
volved in the ‘‘rebellion’’ of 1786-7, which, as 
a good Federalist, Mrs. Pepperill held in detes- 
tation. ‘There were political animosities even 
in those early days of the republic. 

Mrs. Pepperill was of the unswerving type 
of Washingtonian patriot. Ruth and Panice 
knew that their mother would send the sheriff 
after Eben and Henry in a moment if she found 
out what they had seen. Worse still for their 
peace of mind, they were both enough like their 
mother to feel that this was really what ought 
to be done. 

One can therefore conjecture what those girls 
suffered during Monday and Tuesday, while the 
search was going on. 

By Tuesday afternoon Ruth quite gave up 
hope that Henry meant to fetch the merinos 
back; but before saying anything, she and 
Panice determined to see him and learn if they 
could from his manner whether he was really 
guilty of theft. 

Mrs. Pepperill was somewhat strict with her 
daughters in the matter of visiting their neigh- 
bors; but that afternoon the girls obtained her 
consent to call on Sylvia Dudley, a youthful 
neighbor over the river, and had one of the 
hired men set them across in the boat, with 


instructions to come over for them at eight | 


0’ clock. 

They called on Sylvia,. but making their stay 
there brief, went by a cross-road to the home 
of Henry Shays, almost the only time they 
had ever been to the Shays homestead. 

Henry was not at home, however. His 
mother thought that he had gone to see Eben 
Stockbridge at the village on the other side. 

‘*Those two boys are together all the time 
lately,’?’ Mrs. Shays complained. ‘‘I tell them 
they had better be at work.’’ 

She invited the girls to come in, but Panice 
and Ruth excused themselves, and took their 
way back homeward to the river-bank, although 
as yet it was hardly sunset, and they would 
have an hour to wait for the boat to come over 
for them. 

The distance from the Shays farm to the river 
was about a mile, the last half of the way by 
a cart-road, through woodland. The girls had 
entered the woodland, but as they had plenty 
of time, stopped to gather some white Indian- 
pipe flowers that grew thereabouts ; and as they 
were in the woods here they heard a sheep 
bleat, apparently not far away. 

Lost sheep had been in their minds so much 
of late that both girls gave a start and glanced 
at each other. 

‘*Where was that?’’ said Panice. 

‘*At Goddard’s barn, I guess,’’ replied Ruth; 
for the Goddard farm was on the other side of 
the wood-lot in which they were walking. 

‘It didn’t sound so far off as that,’’ said 
Panice. ‘‘It sounded near by, in these 
woods. ’’ 

Thereupon she went in the direction from 
which the sound had seemed to come, Ruth 
following. Immediately they came to a deep 
gully, along the bottom of which a brvok ran 
down to the river. 

‘Oh, don’t let’s go any farther !’’ said Ruth. 
‘**Poll Goddard’s old crazy-house is down there, 
you know. I can see the roof of it from here,’’ 
she continued. ‘‘Oh, doesn’t it look dismal! 


I wouldn’t go down there for anything in the‘ 


world.’’ 

A century ago, before public asylums were 
maintained by the different state governments, 
the insane had to be cared for by their rela- 
tives as best they could. In case of a violent 
maniac who could not be restrained at home, it 
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usual, after sheep were turned out for the sum- | was customary among New England pioneers 
}to build a little private madhouse in some 
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secluded place on the farm, yet not so far away 
but that food and drink could be carried to the 
unfortunate one daily. Here they languished 
away their lives, till death mercifully released 
them. 

During the War of the Revolution a certain 
Polly Goddard, who had led an irregular life, 
became insane, and had been confined for six 
years in a little log house, built on the brook in 
this ravine. 

Nearly twenty years had passed, but ‘‘Poll 
Goddard’s crazy-house’’ still stood there. Few 
ever went to it now, for certain superstitions 
were connected with it. The unfortunate woman 
had been found dead there one bleak winter 
morning. 

It was with a kind of dread that the girls 
looked down on the roof of the small, decayed 
structure, standing in the gathering gloom of the 
gully. 

‘*Come away!’’ Ruth whispered, with a 
shudder. ‘‘It’s getting dark. Let’s hurry on 
home.’’ 

They had gone but a few steps, however, 
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when they again heard a sheep bleat close at | he wasn’t hungry—we should eat his share. 


hand, and stopped short. 

‘*That was down in the gully!’’ exclaimed 
Panice. ‘‘It was there at the old crazy-house!’’ 

Strange conjectures flashed through their 
minds. Were those the lost merinos? Had 
Henry and Eben hidden them down there? 

They listened for some moments, then hurried 
away through the darkening woods back to the 
road and down to the river-bank. 

The boat had not yet come over for them, 
and they sat down to wait for it. But another 
boat with two persons in it was coming down 
the river from the direction of the village. It 
crossed over and came down the- west bank 
toward them. There was still light enough on 
the water to enable the girls to discover who 
were in the boat, although they themselves 
passed unnoticed as they sat in the shadow of 
the trees on shore. ‘ 

It was Henry and Eben. Ruth was about 
to hail them, but Panice whispered ‘‘Hush!’’ 
For the boat had now turned into a little cove 
a few rods above them, where the brook from 
the gully entered the river. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


HOW: OUR: att -LEFT- US 








IS name was John Miller. Though 
cH only twenty-four years old, he had 

spent half a dozen years travelling in 
remote parts of the earth. Unrest had been 
his since he was asmall boy. Something within 
him, something he could not himself analyze or | 
describe, bade him wan- 
der to and fro. He had 
been in Australia, bush- 
whacking on the range; 
in South Africa among 
the diamond-diggers; in 
the almost unknown in- 
terior of China; in the 
valley of the Congo, 
where fever had left its 
poison in his blood; and 
now he was with us, far 
up toward the north pole, 
in glacier-shrouded Spitz- 
bergen. 

One tie there was that 
now and then took him 
back to the old home in 
New England—his moth- 
er. No other woman’s 
love had he ever known. 
Brave, rugged, adventu- 
rous as he was, he might 
still be called a ‘*mother’s 
boy.”? Her picture he 
always carried with him, 
and her memory, we his 
comrades knew, was ever 
green in his heart. 

There were four of us, 
young fellows all, and 
things were not going 
right. We had set out in 
July from the schooner 
which carried us to 
Spitzbergen. Our route lay across the southern 
end of the main island to the sea on the other 
side, where we were to be picked up again by 
the ship. Sport, science, adventure were our 
objects. 

It was a harder journey than we had thought. 
Nor had we been careful enough in providing 
our outfit. Our clothing was too thin for the 
air of the ice-cap, two thousand feet above the 
sea. Our shoes were nearly worn out. Our 
little tent had been torn half in tatters by the 
storms. Worse still, the schooner was not there 
waiting for us; and though we had been for 
a week or more at the rendezvous, not a sign of 
ship or sail had we seen. And the arctic winter 
was fast coming down upon us. Already the 
sun sank below the horizon at midnight, and 
the nights were much colder. 

Our provisions were running low. We had 
been told there were many reindeer on this 
coast, but not one had we set eyes on. Only 
one seal and a few gulls had fallen before our 











“ NOW, BOYS,” HE 
GAVE US HOPE, 

“LL MAKE A 

CONFESSION.” 


WITH A SMILE WHICH 





guns. Our prospects were gloomy enough. 

One there was who never lost courage. It | 
was John Miller. Though we had set out | 
simply as friends and equal partners in the little | 
enterprise, by tacit consent he was now our 
leader. We naturally looked to him for guid- | 
ance, and were ever content to obey him. His | 
was a gentle leadership, steady, practical, 
cheery. It is not surprising that we all loved | 
him, not alone for himself, but because of the 
love he bore for that mother of his. 

John did not seem to be in good health. He 
was growing thin. African fever and arctic 
hardships did not make a good mixture. We 
all saw this—all but John himself. He wouldn’t 
hear a word of it. 

‘‘Why, you fellows,’’ he would say, ‘‘I’m 
the strongest man in the bunch! Don’t you 
worry about me. I’ve just about shaken off 





This northern air is a per- 
That’s what I 


that Congo poison. 
fect cure for it, you know. 
came here for.’’ 


| And to show us he was well and strong he | 
| did more than his share of the work, ate the | 


| 





smallest part of our scanty rations, made the | 
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longest excursions after deer. He was so cheery, 
too. He wouldn’t admit that we were in any 
danger. 


**Don’t you boys worry about anything,’’ he 
had a way of saying. ‘‘I’ve been in tighter 
places than this and got out all right.’’ 

Somehow we believed in him. We pinned 
our faith to his judgment. He was just that 
sort of a man. He never bragged. He never 
told us stories about his travels unless we coaxed 
him. He was simple and modest about every- 
thing. 

But for some reason or other we all had 
confidence in him. We believed him when he 
said the ship would come. We believed him 
when he said that even if the skipper failed us, 
the cold weather would drive the reindeer down 
from the mountains to the warmer coast country, 
and then we should have venison a-plenty, and 
skins to make warm sleeping-bags and jackets, 
and we should build a hut out of snow-blocks 
and pass a jolly good winter. 

‘*But the ship will come, boys—it will come,’’ 
he always added. ‘‘A Norwegian never goes 
| back on you if he is alive.’’ 

We even had faith that John himself would 
get well. He appeared to be growing weaker 
and weaker, and he ate little, almost nothing. 
But he kept on working just the same. He 
roamed night and day after deer. 
us how to mend the tent. He led the way in 


| carry ing stones from the beach and building a 
wall round our headquarters. He couldn’t lift 


as he used to, and his breath ran short, and we 


begged him to knock off and save himself; but | 


he wouldn’t do it. 
Before we could finish the wall a storm came 
down out of the mountains. We had to weight 





He showed | 


| We rebelled. 

**See here, John Miller,’’ we declared, ‘‘you 
must eat your rations. You are getting weaker 
and weaker—and what would we do without 
you ?’’ 

He laughed, and nibbled a bit, and passed 
the remainder over to us. 

**Now, boys,’’ he said, with a smile which 
gave us hope, ‘‘I’ll make a confession. I’m 
having my last struggle with this Congo fever. 
I must starve it out—starve it out, you know. 
But I’ll win. And when the reindeer come,— 


| this storm will bring them,—and the fat, juicy 
| Steaks are going round, why, just count me in.’’ 


This cheered us all. Curious, the faith we 
had in that man. We wouldn’t believe our own 
eyes; we believed him instead. We saw that 
he was wasting away; his blood was running 
thin as water; the color was gone from his 
face; his eyes were the brightest things to be 
seen in the gloom of the tent. But he said he 
was going to be all right, and that was enough 
for us. We did not doubt it. 

More and more violent became the gale. It 
was an arctic blizzard. The snow blew all! 
through our tent, and we lay shivering in our 
blankets. Three days and nights the storm 
continued. We couldn’t sleep much. Every 
hour or two the tent threatened to go to pieces, 
and it was John who always rushed to fix it or 
place another rock on its frozen edges. We 
simply couldn’t make him keep still. He was 
in and out, looking for the storm to break and 
the reindeer to come, he said. He cracked his 
jokes and told us stories, and made each one of 
us ashamed to admit his discouragement even 
to himself. 

At last the wind died away. The snow 
stopped blowing through the tent. The sky 
cleared, and a calm, intense cold set in. Oh, 
how cold it was! We couldn’t sleep, and after 
an hour or two of shivering we got up, shaking 
the thick white mantle from our blankets and 
pounding our benumbed 
limbs. John was not 
there. His blanket was 
nearly buried in snow; 
he must have been gone 
some time. 

Just then we heard a 
shout. It came from up 
the shore. The voice was 
John’s. 

**Reindeer ! 
deer !’’ he cried. 

We three grabbed our 
gunsandranout. There 
were reindeer, sure 
enough,—a score or 
more,—running straight 
toward us; and behind 
them was John, waving 
his arms and shouting, 
driving the herd against 
our rifles. 

In a few moments 
seven deer were lying 
dead in the snow. The 
others had run away, but 
we were going after them 
as soon as we could swal- 
low some warm break- 
fast. It did not take us 
long to get the cooking- 
lamp lighted and some 
nice venison cuts into the 
pot. John tried to help 
us dress the deer and 
prepare the breakfast, but he was so weak he 
could hardly stand, and his face was as white 
as the snow on the ground. So we took him in 
and wrapped him up in the blankets. 

Just as the savor of boiling meat was wafted 
through the tent, one of our comrades rushed 
in. 

“A ship! A ship!’ he cried. 
schooner headed this way !’’ 

Our ship was coming at last. The reindee: 
and the ship together—both of John’s predic- 
tions verified. We turned to look at our comrade 
He was laughing softly. His eyes were lik: 
two coals of fire, and there were tears in then 
He clapped his thin hands together withou' 
making any sound; the muscles were too weak 
There was a look of peace and triumph in hi- 
face. 

We were too happy to worry much about ou 
comrade just then. There was the ship to tal 
over, the breakfast to make ready. No furthe 
need of economy, of scant rations. Out wit! 
the coffee, the sugar, the dried fruit—everythin: 
that was good. We should have a feast to ce 
ebrate our deliverance. John must eat, too- 
brave, splendid John! 


Rein- 


*“*T see a 





A strange sound from our leader’s corm 


| caused us to stop our chatter and turn and loo 


}at him again. He shivered like one who wa- 
freezing. We could see his hands clutch ner 
| ously, as if he were dreaming; then his finge: 
| interlaced and rested upon his breast. 
| ‘*Mother! Mother!”? he called. ‘* Con 
| here, mother, and tuck the covers in arou! 
me! I’m so cold!’ 

Then the smile came back to his lips. 7! 
expression on his face was childlike. He reach 
up his arms as if to put them round his mother’ 


down the edges of the tent, and crawl in and | neck and kiss her good night. Like a slee} 
do the best we could. When the ration of cold | boy his eyelids parted, then closed over a vaca! 
meat and biscuit was passed round, John said | stare. And they never opened again. 
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F all the savage tribes upon the earth | them ‘‘sisters,’’—but no children, for if such 
few, if any, have been as much in appeared, they and their mothers were killed, 
|“ “J men’s mouths during the last thirty | lest they should grow up to kill him. This was 
-ears as the Zulus, or, more correctly, the Ama- | the reason that with his own hand he murdered 
Zulu, which means ‘‘The People of Heaven.’’ | his mother, Unandi, because she had kept alive 
his, of course, is chiefly owing to their fearful and concealed one of his many children. 

war with the English in 1879, which cost Us | After that monstrous murder he summoned 
-everal thousands of lives and millions of pounds | the whole nation to 

of treasure. Of late, also, more has been heard | mourn for Unandi, and 





SO 





about them, owing to the recent rising in Natal, when they were utterly 
ind the fear lest the hordes of the true Zulu | exhausted with the 
warriors, who are of the same blood and live efforts of their simulated 
ust across the border, should join their blood- | grief, he walked amongst 
brothers in an attempt to stamp out the white | them, and pointing to 
This danger, indeed, has by no means / this man or that, who 


man, 
gone by; and some day, there is little doubt, 
must come a dreadful struggle between white 
and black, which will deluge South Africa with 
blood. 

Let us hope that this day is still far off, since 
fortunately as yet the natives have not learned 
how to combine. When they do learn this, and 
have armed themselves with modern weapons, 
the question will have to be settled once and for 
all as to whether South Africa is to remain a 
white man’s land, or practically to pass back 
into the power of its original inhabitants. In 
that last grim argument we may be sure that 
the Zulus will take their share. 

Who are the Zulus? No one knows for cer- 
tain, as they have no written books, and ten or 
twelve generations is the limit of any oral tradi- 
tion that is worthy of notice. Probably they 
are Semitic, or semi-Semitic, in their origin, 
since they retain sundry of the customs of the 
Jews and kindred peoples. Thus they celebrate 
a feast of the first-fruits, and have somewhat 
similar regulations as to clean and unclean food, 
and so forth. We may hazard a guess, however, 
that for hundreds or thousands of years they 
and other tribes of the Bantu people have been 
engaged in forcing their way southward, killing 
as they came, till at length they reached their 
present habitation. 





HOW CHAKA MADE THEM A NATION. 

UT they were not always a nation. It 

tb was Chaka, ‘‘the Lion, the Black One, 

the Great Elephant,’’ who raised them 

to that dignity, and made them the finest fight- 

ing force of savages, perhaps, that the world 
has ever known. 














even by the aid of snuff 
could not cause another 
tear to flow, said: 

‘*Take him away, the 
brute, who does not weep 
because the Mother of the 
Heavens is no more.’’ 

By this artifice he dis- 
posed of many enemies. 
Indeed, it is said that 
some seven thousand 
people perished on that 
awful day, either by his 
direct order or through 
exhaustion. 

In fact, most of his 
cruelties had a personal 
or political object. For 
instance, a tribe had 
offended him, of which 


he wished to be rid, so he made a bet with his | 


councilors that their bodies would fill a certain 
gulf, or donga, known as Tatyana. The coun- 
cilors thought that they would not, whereon the 
tribe was sent for and the matter put to proof. 
Chaka lost his bet and paid it, but that tribe is 
no more. 

Many such things did Chaka, and yet strangely 
enough the army loved him, perhaps because 
he never failed to reward a brave man. Also 
he liked the English, who were the only white 
men that he knew, and was a good friend to 
them, so much so, indeed, that once he des- 
patched an embassy to George IV, which never 
got farther than Port Elizabeth, to suggest that 
His Majesty of Britain and His Majesty of Zulu- 
land should divide the world between them. 

At last Chaka came to a very suitable end, 


Chaka gathered his ideas of the arts of war | for his brothers, Dingaan and Umhlangana, with 


from a certain Dingiswayo, 
who was called the Wan- 
derer. This man had visited 
the Cape, and seen English 
soldiers drilling, and it was 
from what he learned there 
that the Zulu regimental 
system was evolved. Now 
without doubt Chaka had 
genius, like Attila and Na- 
poleon, and other great con- 
querors. Also he had a 
splendid personal appear- 
ance, great bodily strength 
and courage. Further, he 
was entirely devoid of any 
sense of mercy or other hu- 
man gentleness. He began 
by murdering several of his 
brothers to get them out of 
the way. Then he attacked 
tribe after tribe. None of 
them could stand before the 
rush of his regiments, which 
he armed with the short 
stabbing spear. One by one 
they were annihilated, and 
their broken fragments en- 
roiled among his soldiers. 


Thus the Zulu nation arose, taking its name of | appeared upon the scene. 


Zula from one of Chaka’s ancestors. 

Noone knows how many people Chaka killed, 
bat it must have been over a million. At the 
besinning of his short reign the country now 
known as Natal was thickly populated; at its 
end a desert in which a few fugitives lived on 
roots, or sometimes by devouring one another. 

‘We are the king’s oxen, born to be killed 
lor the king.’? So began one of their war-songs 


ol that day, and the Zulu soldiers lived up to | 


~ spirit. Indeed, they did not dare to be de- 
ted. Who would, seeing the fate which 
vaited them in that event? 
‘hus, during his war with the Pondos, the 
‘ nkandhlu regiment gave way in an action. 
‘en it returned to Zululand Chaka summoned 
and its wives and children also, and killed 
‘sem every one—to encourage the others. After 
‘is there was no more retreat, although once 


'' twice impis, or armies, that had been worsted | 





A ZULU WARRIOR 





his body-servant Mopo, or 
Umbopa, whose story I have 
told in my book, ‘‘ Nada the 
Lily,’’ took him by surprise 
and killed him with his own 
assagai, that same small 
assagai, handled with the 
red ivory wood, which had 
drunk the life of his mother, 
Unandi. 

Chaka was dead, and Dini- 
gaan, his murderer, ruled, 
Dingaan, whose first action 


derer, Umhlangana. 
He burned the Duguza 


Zululand proper, leaving 
Chaka’s bones behind him. 
Here he built another town, 


which means ‘‘the Rum- 
bling of the Elephant,’’ 
and ruled in his brother’s 
stead. 

Then it was, in the year 
1837, that the Boers 
These Boers, being 
dissatisfied with the emancipation of the slaves 
by the decree of the British government, and 
for other reasons too long to enter into, had 
trekked from the Cape to Natal and what is 
now the Transvaal Colony, and thus come into 
contact with the Zulus. 


ON THE HILL OF SLAUGHTER. 


ESIRING to obtain a tract of country 
tD to settle in, they sent an embassy of 

about fifty white men, with attendants, 
to Dingaan, in order to seek a grant of the 
land they needed, headed by one of their num- 
ber named Pieter Retief. Dingaan received 
them well, and in the end signed a document 














was to kill his fellow mur- | 


kraal, where the village of | 
Stanger, in Natal, now) 
stands, and moved back into | 


called Umgugundhlovuy, | 


cattle that had been stolen by a chief called 
Sikanyeli. This they did, and came to the royal 
kraal on February 3, 1838, where the treaty 
was signed and a great dance organized in their 
honor. Dingaan invited them before they left 
to visit him in one of his cattle-yards, whither 
they went, leaving their guns piled outside the 
gate, since no one might appear before the king 
armed. Here a regiment carrying only sticks 
danced round them while they drank beer with 
the king. 

Suddenly Dingaan rose and bade the Boers 


| good-by. Then, as he passed within his own | 


| fence, he turned and called out two words, which 
mean ‘‘Kill the wizards.’’ Thereon the regi- 
|ment hurled themselves upon the Boers, and 
dragging them to the Hill of Slaughter outside 





BUILDING A HUT. 


the town, despatched every one of them with 
their kerries. 

This would seem to have been a brutal and 
meaningless massacre, yet in truth it had a 
reason. I do not think I mentioned that when 
Chaka was dying, at the hands of Dingaan and 
Umbhlangana, he is said to have uttered a 
prophecy. This was the prophecy as I had it 
from the lips of the late Mr. Fynney, who 
many years ago was border agent on the Zulu 
frontier : 

‘Do you, my brothers, kill me, dogs of my 
own house whom I have fed? So be it, but I 
tell you that I hear the sound of the running of 
the feet of a great white people, and they shall 
tread you flat.’’ 

There is little doubt that something of the 
sort was spoken by Chaka, and that the words 
worked on Dingaan’s mind. He killed Retief 
and his followers because he was afraid of 
them, as indeed his subsequent action showed. 
No sooner were they dead than he despatched 
an impi of twelve thousand men to wipe out 
the emigrant Boers in Natal, who were laagered 
by the Bushman River. 








WHEN THE BOERS AND ZULUS FOUGHT. 

T dawn on February 6th they fell upon 
tA them, and before the victims could 
muster their defense, put to the assagai 
six hundred and sixteen of them, most of whom 
were women and children. Therefore, that 
| land is called Weenen, or the Place of Weeping, 
to this day. 

Then the war went on. The end of it was 
that the Zulus, who have always suffered from 
the military tradition left to them by Chaka, 
|attacked a Boer laager upon the Blood 
| River, which could be approached from one 
side only. 

The onslaught was furious, but their 
| naked bodies here, as afterward at Ulundi, 
| could not resist rifle-bullets, and they fell 
| by hundreds. 

Then the Boers charged, and they were 
driven into the waters of the Incomé, or 
Blood River, where they were drowned by 

| thousands. On learning of the disaster, 

| Dingaan burned his kraal, U mgugundhlovu, 

| and fled. 

Afterward the Boers, assisted by Panda, 

| Dingaan’s brother, whom he had spared 

| because he feigned to be mad, and whom 

|they had installed as king in his place, 
attacked him at Magongo, where an enor- 
mous number of people were killed. Din- 
gaan was defeated. His actual end remains 

|}a mystery, but it is certain that he came to 

|a bloody death. ‘‘The swimmer at last is 

|carried away by the stream,’’ says the 

| Zulu proverb, and so it happened to Din- 

| gaan as it had happened to Chaka. 

| After Dingaan’s death, Panda, he who 

| was supposed to have been half-witted, took 
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with their constant recriminations, 
reported to have said: 

‘“*When two young cocks quarrel, they had 
better fight it out.’’ 

Instantly the hint was acted on, each prince 
marshaling those regiments that favored him. 
| The rival armies met near the Tugela, in the 
| year 1856, and the battle which ensued was 
|one of the most bloody recorded in the Zulu 
| annals. 





anda is 





THE BATTLE OF THE BROTHERS. 





S it happened, my friend, the late Sir 
tA Melmoth Osborn, witnessed it from a 
kopje in which he was hidden, and 
| described the sight to me as awful beyond 
imagining, especially 
when a regiment of vet- 
erans which Panda had 
sent down to aid his 
favorite son, Umbelazi, 
charged, and in quick 
succession destroyed two 
other regiments, to 
itself overwhelmed by a 
third and wiped out to 
the last man. 

From the beginning, 
however, Umbelazi was 
overmatched. His army 
broke and was forced 
back to the Tugela, into 
the waters of which it 
was driven, together with 
its women and children, 
who accompanied it for 
some reason which I 
have never been able to 
understand. 

The result may be 
guessed when it is added 
that upward of a hundred 
thousand persons of both 
sexes and all ages are 
reported to have perished on that fatal day. 
Umbelazi himself died also, as I have heard, 
from a broken heart, for no wound could be 
discovered on his body, and with him six of his 
brothers. 

He has been described to me as a man 
of splendid personal appearance, a very giant; 
the Zulus called him ‘‘the Handsome.’’ Panda, 
his father, never recovered from the shock of 
his death; indeed, at the mention of it years 
afterward he would burst into weeping. From 
that day forward, although the old king ruled 
in name, Cetywayo was his master, so much 
so that he even caused one of his father’s 
wives to be put to death before her husband’s 
eyes upon some charge of witchcraft. 

When Panda died at last, Cetywayo was 
crowned king in his place by my late chief, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, acting as the representa- 
tive of the British government. 

Sir Theophilus carried out this ceremony by 
the desire of the Zulus themselves. Yet diffi- 
culties arose, for the soldiers said that it was 
not possible that any white man should nomi- 
nate and institute their king. Sir Theophilus 
told me that these difficulties were overcome in 
| the following strange fashion. At a solemn 
|conclave of the heads of the nation and the 
doctors, it was declared that it had been revealed 
to them that the spirit of Chaka had entered 
into the body of Sompseu, as Shepstone was 
called by the natives. So he, Sompseu, was, 
in fact, created King of Zululand, with all the 
rights pertaining to that position, such as the 
making of war or peace, or the dispensing of 
| lifeand death. Incidentally, therefore, he could 
crown Cetywayo as his successor. Much of 
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this prestige clung to him in after years, for I 


by which he ceded to them all the territory that | his throne, and ruled for many years, until | remember that Cetywayo always addressed him 


lies between the Tugela and the Umzimbubu | 1873 indeed, when he died from natural causes, | as ‘‘My father.’’ 


rivers. 
About a year afterward, this document, signed, 


‘ some impossible task, broke straight away | or rather marked, by Dingaan, was found in | 
new lands, and returned home no more, | a pouch upon the skeleton of Retief, and is now | him to taste of the bitterness of war. 


| the only one of that blood-stained dynasty who 
| was allowed to do so. 

anda was a man of peace, yet fate caused 
It came 


It may be doubted whether 
jany other respectable Anglo-Saxon gentleman 
has ever been placed upon so strange an emi- 
nence, 

Although at heart he always remained friendly 


ther than face ‘‘the Lion’s’’ rage. This was to be seen in one of the South African record | about thus. He had two sons, Umbelazi, his | to the English, Cetywayo did not keep his coro- 


we their home in Rhodesia. 


se origin of the Matabele nation, who now | offices. | 
As the price of the desired land, Dingaan said | Cetywayo, who quarreled fiercely as to the | impossible so to do. 
Chaka had hundreds of wives,—he called | that Retief and his men must recapture certain | succession to the throne. Worn out at length | inaugurated by Chaka was that his soldiers 


| rightful heir, the child of his chief wife, and 


| 2 s s 
| nation promises, perhaps because he found it 


One of the cruel customs 
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might not marry except by his special permis- | as did also the prevalence of ‘‘smelling-out”’ 


sion, which was generally given to a body of 
them at once, a regiment of men being ordered 
to take to wife a 





for witchcraft. 

Soon Cetywayo found his position very diffi- 
cult. He had an enor- 
mous army of sixty 





regiment of girls. 





Married men, said 
Chaka, made bad sol- 
diers, for their hearts 
‘grew soft.’’ 

This custom his 
successors continued, 
and human nature 
being what it is, it 
resulted in many 
tragedies. Thus in 
my own time girls 
and their lovers were 
constantly caught 
trying to escape into 
Natal. 

The men were set 
free, but the women 
were killed, and their 
bodies laid where four 








CETYWAYO. 


or seventy thousand 
warriors who clam- 
ored continually for 
war. He would have 
fought the Boers, but 
the English prevented 
him by annexing the 
Transvaal ; indeed, 
as I have reason to 
know, that was the 
principal motive for 
this much misrepre- 
sented act. He would 
have fought the 
Swazis, but we pre- 
vented him again. So 
things went on, until 
at last Sir Bartle 
Frere issued his ul- 

















paths crossed, as a 
public warning. If 


their parents or friends tried to remove these | had no one else to fight. 


bodies of the slain, they were also killed; this 
was a state of affairs that gave rise to many 
remonstrances from the British government, 


timatum, and he 
fought us because he 
But Cetywayo’s heart 
was never in that war. 

Thus, after our dreadful defeat at Isandhl- 
wana, when all Natal lay open to his army, I 
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HE minute I saw Nancy Slade I wanted 
to go right up and pin my Alpha Sigma 
badge on her. I could not have told 

why. She wasn’t pretty, she wasn’t stunning, 

she wasn’t anything you could name; just a 

plain little girl in a plain little white linen 


‘1 











gown. But I knew she ‘‘belonged.’’ 

I sat beside her at dinner that night, at the 
French table, and I just loved her. She had 
the dearest way—a little shy, but unaffected, 
and so sweet. Her manners were perfect, too. 
If I want to find out how well-bred a girl is, I 
watch her table manners. It’s unfair, maybe, 
but it’s sure. 

Now it is required of an Alpha Sigma girl 
that she have manners, it is desired that she 
have brains; it is required of a Delta Theta 
girl that she have brains, it is desired that she 
have manners. That’s the way Molly Olcott 
puts it. It’s oneofherepigrams. Since Doctor 
Adams told her that her themes were remark- 
able for their epigrammatic style, rooming with 
Molly O. has been wearing. 

Doctor Adams is too young and too good- 
looking to go round telling girls things like that. 
He told Camilla Hastings the other day that 
she was rarely poetical, and we girls simply 
had to mob Camilla, in order to go on living 
with her. Now, as Molly O. says, she is 
poetical rarely. 

Molly isn’t always so bad, you see. Really, 
her characterization of the two leading societies 
here at Kenmore is pretty good. It’s the differ- 
ence between tweedledee and tweedledum, but 
it’s there. The Delts won’t pledge a girl till 
they’re pretty sure she’s the stuff that valedic- 
torians and editors and prize winners are made 
of. We Sigs just want to know that a girl is 
a gentlewoman. Class presidents and prom. 
committees are usually Sigs, somehow. 

But the majority of Kenmore girls are both 
bright and well-bred, so the ‘‘rushing’’ every 
autumn is pretty exciting. As a rule, if Alpha 
Sigma goes after a girl, it gets her, but not 
always. We lost Anne Bradley last year, and 
we haven’t recovered from it yet. She is con- 
sidered the most charming girl in college, but 
she seemed so quiet and plain at first sight that 
we did not realize how worth while she was. 
When we did, it was too late; the Delts had 
gobbled her up. 

I made up my mind not to give the Delts a 
chance at Nancy Slade, but when I heard her 
French I was seared. That French was more 
like Mademoiselle Bertrand’s than anything I 
had ever heard at Kenmore; and when I saw 
Grace Denning and Anne Bradley sit up and 
take notice, I knew the war was on. 

The French prize is one of the biggest plums 
in the college pie, and the Delts have pulled it 
out nearly every year since it was first put in. 
I didn’t want French honors for Alpha Sigma ; 
it wasn’t that. I wanted Nancy Slade, and I 
knew the Delts would be after her hotfoot. 

After dinner I was torn up in my mind 
whether to keep Nancy safe under my wing or 
to see all our girls and make them promise to 
vote for her. One blackball is fatal, you know. 

I decided to hold on to Nancy, and see the 
girls later; but Anne Bradley came along and 
just simply charmed her away from me. You 
can’t fight Anne at close range; you just stand 
by and look pleasant while she takes anything 
she wants. And you always feel pleasant 
toward Anne—that’s the worst of it. 

But in the end Anne Bradley did not win 
Nancy Slade for Delta Theta; I, Molly Quincy, 
won her for Alpha Sigma. 

‘“*The gentle art of diplomacy, as practised 
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by Molly Q., consists in going after things with 
an ax,’’ Molly O. says of me. 

Maybe she is right. I don’t know. I only 
know that I got Nancy Slade. It was a short 
fight, but a hot one, and a perfectly good-natured 
one, for Anne and I are the best of friends. 
The other girls, on both sides, kept out of it, 
and left it to Anne and me. But that fight, 
funny as it was, is not part of this story. 

To go back. After Anne had spirited Nancy 
away that first night, I asked all the Sigs who 
had come back to meet in our rooms, Molly O.’s 
and mine, to talk the new girls over and plan 
the rushing. And when I told them about 
Nancy Slade, and how we must have her, if 
Helen Grant didn’t just sit there and say calmly 
that we didn’t want her! 

Patricia Endicott put her hand over my lips 
and asked why we didn’t want Nancy Slade. 

Helen said, ‘‘Because she —’’ and stopped. 
That’s like Helen Grant, pausing importantly, 
as if to measure her words; and maybe she’s 
only going to tell you that you’ve missed a 
button or two in the back of your waist. 

So Patsy Endicott leaned forward and asked 
Helen in an awestruck whisper not to tell us 
that Miss Slade wore a number three shoe, or 
some damaging thing like that. 

That bothered Helen, and she snapped out 
that we didn’t want Nancy Slade because she 
was nothing but a poor relation. 

‘*A poor relation !’’ the girls chanted, comic- 
opera style. ‘‘Whose poor relation ?’’ 

Helen got as far as ‘‘She is Miss Rich- 
mond’s —’’ when everybody shouted. It was 
funny. You see, Miss Richmond is one of the 
England-expects-every-man-to-do-his-duty sort 
of teachers. She sees through shams as if they 
were glass, and she doesn’t care whether you 
like her or not. What’s a girl going to do with 
a teacher like that? 

Now Helen won’t work, but she’s the glibbest 
little ‘‘bluffer’’ in college, and she has always 
managed to keep a safe standing. She thought 
she was doing it with Miss Richmond, who 
was new last year, and when she found herself 
with a Latin condition she was furious. 

When we had stopped laughing, Molly 0. 
observed that the handwriting on the wall 
seemed to spell gq. e. d., and Helen looked 
dignified, and said we were very unjust to 
imagine that she could be so ungenerous as 
to cherish a personal grudge. Nancy Slade was 
probably going through college at her cousin’s 
expense, and could not afford to join Alpha 
Sigma. Dues and badges and things were ex- 
pensive. Besides, she was concerned for the 
reputation of Alpha Sigma, which was consid- 
ered the most exclusive society in college. 

Patty’s hand didn’t go up in time. If there’s 
anything that makes me want to fight it’s that 
word exclusive. As if the only things worth 
having were the things with a fence round them! 
I told Helen that she was a snob, and I said 
several other things which I had to apologize 
for later. And the only thing I gained was a 
warm promise from Helen to blackball Nancy 
Slade. That was her parting shot as she closed 
the door behind her. 

Patsy said, ‘‘Now you’ ve been and went and 
did it! You’re a complete Fourth of July 
celebration, Molly Quincy—siss, boom, a-ah !’’ 

‘*And down like the stick,’’ I said, feeling 
as if I wanted to ery. 

When the girls were gone I did start to ery; 
but Molly O. scolded me out of it, and promised 
to win Helen over. 








have been informed upon very good authority 
that his indunas, or councilors, urged him to 
pour his regiments across the border and sweep 
the land from end to end. He refused outright, 
saying that if the English attacked him he 
would fight them; but they had always been 
his friends in the old days, and he would not 
meddle with their country. 

The end of the story is well known. By slow 
degrees the British troops, armed with rifles, 
wore down these brave savages armed with 
spears. At Ulundi they made a last effort, 
pouring their regiments upon our square, set in 
an open plain. Again and again they charged, 
but ere ever they came within stabbing distance 
the Martini bullets mowed them down, and that 
day the Zulu power was broken. That day the 
vast military organization created by the genius 
of Chaka crumbled into pieces. Cetywayo was 
hunted down and captured, taken to England, 
sent back to Zululand, and, although this is not 
generally known, poisoned by some of his own 
people. 

A clumsy effort was made to split up the 
Zulu people into their original constituent tribes, 
apparently in the hope that they would destroy 
each other like the Kilkenny cats. Ultimately 
the whole country drifted under British control, 
and is now ruled by British officers. 

Since that day nearly a generation has gone 
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| by, and those natural forces, that are peculiarly 
|active in a polygamous country, have fully 
repaired the waste of war. Probably in this 
year of grace there are more Zulus in Zululand, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands of 
them that inhabit Natal, than tl 2re were when 
Cetywayo ruled. Moreover, the tradition goes 
on, their martial spirit is not dead; it only 
slumbers. 

A time may come when another Chaka will 
arise, a Chaka who has learned something from 
civilization, and make of the Zulus a force with 
which Africa and England must reckon. They 
are a people with splendid qualities, honest, 
single - minded, soldiers who fear not death. 
Moreover, they do not die out like the Red 
Indian or the Maoris of New Zealand, and they 
have abilities equal, if different, to those of the 
white men. 

What will be the destiny of this people? 
None can say ; it will be shown by time alone. 
But if I were an autocrat, I should try to make 
use of their splendid martial qualities in the 
service of the British Empire. Unless they 
have greatly changed in the last twenty years, 
what they did for Chaka they would do for 
King Edward and his successors. Only there 
comes the rub; they would do it too thoroughly. 
If he is properly led the Zulu does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word *‘surrender.’’ 
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DRAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON. 


“MISS SLADE— DELIGHTED.” 

















waited until she found Helen rushing Adela 
Perkins, and then threatened to blackball her. 
Helen pleaded that Adela was the daughter of 
the great Pittsburg millionaire. Much Molly 
O. cared! Worth, not wealth, was the Sigma 
watchword, she said. Miss P. of P. was all 
right, but she was so suggestive of gold, Molly 
O. said, that she positively clinked. 

That made Helen squirm, it was so true. 
Everything about Adela Perkins rustles and 
jingles. You can hear her silk skirts as far as 
you can see her, almost, and she wears too 
many chains and bracelets and rings and combs. 
Helen has exquisite taste herself, but she is 
poor, and she pretty nearly worships money. 
So she tried another line, and told Molly O. 
that it wasn’t fair for her to defeat the majority ; 
all the other girls wanted Adela. And the fun 
of it was, Molly O. wanted Adela, too. You 
just can’t help liking Adela Perkins, she is so 
whole-hearted and jolly—antiseptic, Patsy says. 

But Molly O. looked very solemn, and asked 
Helen if she was not defeating the majority by 
opposing Nancy Slade. 

‘*And right there was where my little pussy- 
cat poked her head out of the bag and mewed,’’ 
Molly O. told us afterward. ‘‘But Helen pre- 
tended not to be seeing any cats, and suggested 
that we compromise.’’ 

So it was settled, and Nancy and Adela, with 
three other girls, joined Alpha Sigma. 

But Helen knew that Molly O. had played 
with her, and she also knew that there’s no 
sort of use in trying to reckon with Molly O. ; 
she just smiles that funny little slanting smile 
of hers, and says epigrams at you. 

So Helen took it out on Nancy. Oh, she was 
polite; but that cold, exaggerated politeness is 
the worst kind of snubbing, I think. I'd 
rather be slapped! And in lots of maddening 
little ways she made Nancy feel uncomfortable. 

Except for a hurt look in her eyes sometimes, 


| Naney seemed not to know that Helen was | 


led straight into everybody’s heart. She studied 
hard, she dressed very simply, and she was 
perfectly devoted to her cousin, Miss Richmond. 
She was always ready for a good time, too. 
But some way she puzzled me a little. 

‘*There’s something about her,’’ I kept saying 
to Molly O. And one day Molly O.’s smile 
went slanting up into her one wicked dimple, 
and she asked me to analyze it. 

“It’s a fineness,’’ I said, ‘‘a finish, an air 
of being used to the highest and best, I guess.’’ 
I couldn’t seem to get it into words. 

‘‘Oh, you’ re getting warm,’’ Molly O. encour- 
aged me. 

‘*What do you know about her?’’ I asked. 

Molly O. just laughed. 

‘‘T know she’s ‘nothing but a poor relation,’ ’’ 
she quoted. ‘‘Run away now, there’s a gov 
child!’’ And that was all I could get out o! 
her. 

Every October Alpha Sigma gives a ‘‘harvest 
dance’ in honor of the new members. It is 
one of the social events of the college year, a: 
affair of music and flowers and prettiest dress 
—and men. 

Every girl invites a man; but Nancy didn’! 
know any one to ask, so I invited two. I wrot 
to my cousin Robert to bring with him tl 
very nicest man in Highland University t 
dance the cotillion with the very nicest girl i 
the world. 

He wrote back that it was too easy—he wa 
it. He would find the second nicest man f 
me, and dance with the nicest girl himsel! 
Bobby is a modest soul! 

Helen fretted a good deal about the ‘‘po 
relation’s’’ dress. ‘‘She hasn’t worn anythi! 
but those everlasting sailor suits since s! 
came,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t suppose she ow! 
an evening gown. What are you smiling 4 
Molly Olcott?’’ 

**T was reflecting on the amazing unfamiliari! 
of the average feminine undergraduate with t! 





She did it, too. It was perfectly simple, but | | different toward her. She just went along in ‘daily press,’’ quoth Molly O. 
Helen wanted to know what the press hi 


I never should have thought of it. She just | her own sweet, quiet little way, that somehow | | 
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to do with Nancy Slade’s dress, and Molly O. 
told her that sailor gowns were very stylish; 
she had read it in the paper. 

“Nothing is stylish if it’s out of place!’’ 
Helen retorted. Then she said that she, for 
one, didn’t want Alpha Sigma, with its repu- 
tation for stunning girls, disgraced. And she 
thought it was a shame to let Robert Quincy 
dance with a girl who didn’t know how to 
dress. 

“Don’t you worry about Bobby Quincy!’ I 
braved Helen out; but I was a bit worried 
myself. 

Bobby is horribly critical about a girl’s dress, 
and Nancy didn’t care about clothes much, 
apparently. Still, she was always daintily 
dressed, and there was an air abouther. Bobby 
likes an air. Nancy could dance, too. 

So I hoped for the best. But I managed to 
let her know that I was going to wear my blue 
crape. I felt guilty, too. Maybe she didn’t 
have a party dress. I wondered if I couldn’t 
offer her my pink mull without hurting her 
feelings. 

I asked Molly O., and she thought I had 
better not. Then she rolled over on the divan, 
and appeared to be trying to swallow a cushion. 

Nancy came to our rooms on the night of the 
party, ‘‘to go down with her Mollies,’’ she said, 
while I just stood and stared at her. She had 
a white dress on, a wonderful thin stuff that I 
had never even seen. White silk shimmered 
through it, and as she held it up, white silk 
stockings and little white slippers showed. Her 
fan hung from her neck on a pearl and amethyst 
chain, but she wore no other ornament except 
my pearl and amethyst Sigma badge. Hers 
had not come. 

When I could speak, I said, ‘‘Nancy Slade, 
you’re the loveliest thing I ever saw!’ and she 
grew pink with pleasure. 

“*l’m glad you like me,’’ she said. 

Then I raved about her chain, and said that 
I must have one just like it, it was so effective 
with the Sigma badge. Just then something 
seemed to be the matter with Molly O. She 
choked and coughed and acted very strangely. 

When she had recovered, we went down to 
the Sig rooms to take our places in the receiving 
line. I got a lot of satisfaction in watching 
Helen’s face when she saw Nancy. 

Cousin Bobby came up to me, saying, ‘‘Here’s 
your nicest man. Where’s your nicest girl?’’ 

I introduced them, and he bent over Nancy’s 
hand in his most killing way, murmuring, 
**Miss Slade—delighted. ’’ 

Then he looked at her, and his face was a 
study. His bantering, flattering society manner, 
which he thinks girls like, fell away like a 
shell, and left the Bobby I love—simple, manly, 
dear. I thought I understood it. Nancy is so 
sincere herself that just to look at her makes 
you ashamed to be insincere. 

But later, when the windings of a figure 
brought Bobby and me alongside, he said: 

“Sly little Molly! You nearly bowled me 
over for once. Why didn’t you tell me that 
your nicest girl was Miss Nancy Slade?’’ 

‘‘And what do you know about Miss Nancy 
Slade?’’ I inquired. 

He began, ‘‘Know about her? Why, great 
Seott, Molly —’’ and then the circles began to 
wheel in different directions, and we were sepa- 
rated. 





But at the first opportunity he ‘‘favored’’ me, | 


and waltzed me to a secluded window-seat. 
‘We'll cut this figure,’’ he said. 
about Miss Slade.’’ 


she was, and how Miss Richmond was paying 
her expenses, because she was so poor. 

At that Bobby gave one yell. ‘‘Please excuse | 
me while I kick up my heels and bray!’ he 
said. 

I told him to go on and be perfectly natural | 
—not to mind me. 

‘““Molly,’”? he said, then, ‘‘did you ever | 
happen to hear of a man by the name of Noel 
Slade ?’? 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ I said, crossly. ‘‘He’s 
one of the richest men in the world, isn’t 
he??? 

‘‘He’s pretty nearly the best-loved man in 
ihe world,’? Bobby said, almost reverently. 
‘‘He’s the great philanthropist, you know.’’ 

I did know. But I said I didn’t see what he 

ad to do with Nancy. 

‘“‘Oh, nothing,’’ Bobby said, carelessly. 

Your poor relation just happens to be his 
‘laughter, that’s all.’’ 

For a minute I just sat and looked at him. 


‘hen I said that it could not be true. Noel | 


~lade’s daughter wouldn’t be in a small, quiet 
ollege like Kenmore. 

“‘It’s just where she would be,’’ Bobby said. 
‘Noel Slade despises social pretension and 
otoriety.’’ 

“*Then how did you know Nancy was here?’ 

asked. 

“T didn’t,’’ Bob said. 
rom her portrait.’’ 

Nancy waltzed near us just then, and 1 reached 
‘ut and caught her skirts. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me that you were Mr. 
Noel Slade’s little girl?’ I demanded. 

“I was going to,’’ she said, meekly, ‘‘just as 
“von as you remembered to tell me that you 
were General Quincy’s little girl.’ 

“Oh, well,’’ I said. 
“Oh, well,’? she mocked. Then, with her 
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| finger on her lips, she looked at the two men, 
and begged, ‘‘Please!’’ 

**All right, mum’s the word,’’ they promised 
obediently. 

So I tried to relieve my feelings on Molly O 

‘“*You knew all the time,’’ I accused her; 
and she admitted that hiding her head in the 
sand wasn’t exactly one of her habits. 

‘*But why didn’t you tell me?’’ I scolded. 

‘*More fun not to,’’ Molly O. said. ‘‘What 
you don’t know makes you soenlivening. When 
are you going to buy a string of pearls and 
amethysts like Nancy’s, dear? They’ll be so 
effective with your Sigma badge. And don’t 
you want to give her your new pink mull?’’ 

‘*Those pearls !’’ I gasped, feeling foolish. 

“They were probably worth a king’s ransom !”’ 





said Uncle Dick Weymeier, 
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between Independence, Missouri, and Santa Fé, 


sary at stations along the upper Arkansas. 

‘*With seven others I was stationed as guard 
at the adobe ranch on Wolf Creek. 
no military fort nearer than Leaven- 
worth, and the passengers,—about 
a dozen, usually,—the driver and 
messenger or conductor, of the big 
Concord coach had to look out for 
themselves between stations. An 
arsenal of Colt’s revolvers and rifles 
with revolving cylinders was fur- 
nished to each coach by the mail 
contractors, and pretty often these 
guns had to be used in standing off 
the hostiles. 

‘*For several months the stage 
between Wolf Creek and the Picket- 
wire was attacked as often as once a 
week. A number of times we were 
rattled out in the night to go to the 
rescue, 

‘One night, in spite of a man on 
picket, our ponies were stampeded, 
breaking out of a pole corral and 
running off, some up and some 
down the Arkansas. When we dis- 
covered that the animals had been 
scared by wolves instead of Indians, 
several of us set out on foot in 
search of them. 

“*T went down on the trail side of 
the valley, hunting out the ravines, 
and was half-way to the Picket- 
wire and near to the mouth of Big 
Sandy when night came on. 
There’d been a fierce rain up this 
creek, which in the rainy season 
sported itself one day as a harmless 
little rivulet, and as a rip-roaring 
river the next. 

‘*That evening it was a river, and 








said Molly O. 
army officer !’’ 

Of course I had to go and tell Nancy all about | 
it. She said it was great fun being a poor | 
relation. All over the world people had been 
nice to her because she was her father’s daugh- 
ter, and it was lovely to be where nobody knew 
or cared. 

Helen doesn’t know yet, and this is Novem- 
ber. Nancy would not let me tell her. 

“‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘I want Helen to like me 
for my own sake first.’’ 

**But Helen is so snobbish,’’ I argued. 
would teach her a good lesson.’’ 

Nancy laughed. ‘‘I’m not trying to teach 
any lessons,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m just trying to 
learn my own.”’ 
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Il. AN UNWILLING HIGHWAYMAN. 


LONG with forty years as freighter,” | 
**T put | sneaking over the ridge behind whom I’d mis- 
in ten years as government scout and | taken in the darkness for horses! 

guide and in guarding coaches and stage stations. 
A year or so after the triweekly was established | to the crossing to pour a murderous fire into | Kiowas, who now knew they had had either a 


fours close to my heels, and it was these fellows 


**And this whole bunch was creeping down 


the coming coach, doubtless when it should be 


the Kiowas and Comanches made guards neces- | most helpless, trying to struggle out of the 


flood. 
‘*They were keeping low because the messen- 


There was | ger sometimes scouted ahead of his coach, and | armpits. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 





“I SNATCHED HIS LINES FROM THE DRIVER, WHO 
SEEMED FOR THE MOMENT DAZED AND HELPLESS.” 


**Tell me | knowing its bottom across the Arkansas flats a | neither his horses’ hoof-beats nor the rattle of | 


| heap better than the drivers on that relay, I | the wagon could be heard above the noise of 
So I told him all about her, what a fine student | meandered down to the stage road to pilot the | the swollen current of the Big Sandy. 


coach across, and incidentally to earn a ride up | 


to Wolf Creek. 

‘‘The trail crossed Big Sandy right at the 
| edge of the foot-hills and about a hundred and 
| fifty yards above its mouth. It wanted, by my 
reckoning, about a half an hour of stage-time 
at the crossing. I proposed to swim over to 
| meet the coach on the east bank, and I was 
passing over a broken sage-bush ridge, to get 
down to the crossing, when, going into a little 
dip in front, I caught a glimpse of what ap- 
peared to be the backs of several horses. 

“It was well on toward dark, and knowing 


from behind, I doubled over and scooted round 
a crest of the rise. I took a peep, and seeing 
nothing of the animals, entered a little ravine 
which I thought would enable me to head 


slowly. 

‘*When I thought I had gone far enough, 
and still neither saw nor heard anything of the 
ponies, I turned and went up the slope of the 
ravine in a direction opposite the one in which 
they had been travelling. And when I had 


which seemed to be worming and wiggling 
among the sage-bushes. I hadn’t time to specu- 
late before a low voice, gruff and angry, spoke 
to me in the Kiowa tongue, bidding me get 
down on hands and knees. 

**T lost no time in getting down. The Indian 
had taken me for one of his fellows, and 
evidently none of the crawlers had taken a 
second glance at me, for I had on a wool hat 
and citizen’s clothes. 

“‘Tt was darker down among the sage-bushes, 
and I lay quiet for a minute, waiting for a safe 
chance to slip back into the ravine. Then there 
was a rustle of newcomers, who had come up 








the slope in my rear. These dropped on all 


that I could not hope to approach loose horses | 


them off, as they had appeared to be moving | 


‘*There was but one thing I could do to pre- 
vent immediate contact with the Indians in my 
rear, and that was to crawl forward. With 
my head under a sage-bush, I pulled off my 
wool hat, crushed it into a ball, and thrust it 
into a pocket. Then I crept down the slope, 

edging to one side in the hope of getting free of 
my unwelcome company. 

“This I might have done, but an awkward 
young buck floundered through the bush, came 


plump alongside, and on the wrong side, too. | 


He spoke to me, and I gave him an angry and 
contemptuous grunt. 

“He said no more, but stuck to me like a 
brother, so that I was compelled to lie close to 
the ground and worm along like a snake in the 
grass. 

‘*When we reached the bottom of the slope, 


and lay amid the low sage-bunches within a | 


| dozen paces of the trail at the crossing, I was 


come to the level, I saw some shadowy figures | 


hemmed in on all sides by the hiders. 

**T do not know how many there were, but, 
judging from the firing later, there couldn’t have 
been less than thirty, and most likely there 
were forty or fifty of them. 

‘*Well, as I lay there among the miscreants, 
my thoughts were not to be envied. I knew 
the stage was to be attacked at close range, and 
I knew Bill Thorpe, the conductor in charge. 
There would be, whatever the outcome, the 
hottest kind of a fight. Suppose I were to be 
killed or severely wounded before I could extri- 
cate myself from this murderous gang! There 
would be a pretty story to tell of Dick Wey- 
meier all along the line. 

“It was well known that I had been a pris- 
oner among the Kiowas, that I spoke their 
tongue, and that I had friends among them, 
especially in Chief Katzatoa, who had saved 
my life. The stampeding of our horses, this 
carefully laid plan of attack on the coach, would 


‘‘And your father a poor | 





point straight to me, if I were to be found among 
| the dead Kiowas. 

| ‘I grew frantic as the possible outcome forced 
| itself upon my mind. 1 started to crawl back- 
| ward, hoping to find a way open for retreat, 
and my feet came in contact with an Indian, 
who grunted at me under his breath, calling 
| me a ‘clumsy turtle.’ Luckily, I wore mocca- 
sins. If I had worn boots, ’twould have been 
all up with me then. 

‘I then crawled forward flat upon my face 
until I came to the creek bank, and could peer 
out upon the widened current. Here I had a 
Kiowa within arm’s reach on either hand, and 
here I lay calling together nerve and resolution 
for the most desperate move of my life. 

‘* Presently I could see a dimly moving 
shadow seventy-five yards away, which appar- 
ently sank out of sight, dropping slowly into 
the current. I heard a low ejaculation at my 
left, which was cautiously passed to rear, and 
I was aware of the pressure of a forward move- 
ment which aimed to bring the Indians into 
more compact firing-line. 

‘The stage-coach had already entered the 
flooded current, and there was no second for 
me to spare. I leaped to my feet and jumped, 
with a shrill yell of warning and defiance, into 
the creek. I sank instantly, pushing across the 
current under water as far as I could hold my 
| breath. As I had expected, my first break to 
the surface drew the fire of those enraged 





traitor or a spy in their company. 

**Catching at my breath, and with the rattle 
| of firearms in my ears, I plunged beneath the 
surface of the water, which ran about to my 
I was obliged to drop my rifle and 

dig fingers and toes into the sand 
to keep under water and hold my 
course straight across. 

**When I came to the surface, out 
of breath again, I was about equi- 
distant between two fires. The 
Stage-driver had halted, and was 
turning about. The conductor and 
coach passengers were using their 
repeaters in a rapid fire upon the 
Indians. I bent forward, and with 
eyes and nose only above the sur- 
face, scooted for the stage. 

‘At that instant the Indians, 
confident in their superior numbers, 
plunged in a body into the current 
and made a rush for the coach, 
with only their heads and the arms 
that held their weapons above 
water. 

**When I had come within twenty 
yards of the coach, I saw that the 
driver of its four-in-hand had mis- 
managed the mules, and his teams 
were swung around against a bank, 
which they could not mount—much 
less could they drag the coach up 
after them. 

**At the top of my lungs I yelled 
at him to turn into the stream, to 
go with the current straight into 
and across the Arkansas. This was, 
in fact, the only hope left of safety. 
I knew the Indians must have left 
their horses quite a way back in the 
ravines, and I knew they could not 
follow across the Arkansas at the 
gait those mules could be driven; 

and on the other side was the old Picket-wire 
trail, which could be taken clean up to the 
crossing at Wolf Creek. 

**But in the hullaballoo my shouts were mis- 
| taken for the yells of an Indian, and seeing the 
shadowy figures of other waders beyond, some 
|of the passengers opened fire on me at fifteen 
paces. I was hit in the shoulder, and I dove 
again, scrambled forward, and came to the sur- 
face, bumping against the forward wheel of the 
coach. A passenger who was watching fired 
at me within arm’s length, but luckily was so 
excited that he missed. 
| ‘In the next instant I had knocked the pistol 
from his hand and scrambied into the boot with 
the driver. The messenger, at the back of the 
coach, was busy with a gun. 

**T snatched his lines from the driver, who 
seemed for the moment dazed and helpless. 

***Wake up!’ I yelled in his ear. ‘Wake up 
| and use your whip! Lay on for dear life!’ 

‘*A steady pull in the right direction brought 
the mules away from their impossible climb, 
and they took to the current like ducks. The 
| driver got his cue and laid the whip to them, 
and it was mighty well he did. There wasn’t 
a second to spare. By the time we’d got going, 
| the creek was swarming with reds rushing at 
us in a boil of water. 

‘*As it was, five or six of the Kiowas got 
hold of the coach, and they were literally ham- 
mered back at the butts of the guns; for by this 
time the messenger and passengers—there were 
seven of them—had fired all the barrels of every 
Colt they could lay hands on. 

‘*Then the mules got under way, and with 
the coach fairly afloat, we sailed into and 
across the Arkansas; and after that all we 
had to do was to keep them running to Wolf 
Creek. 

“On our side I was the only man hurt in 
that skirmish. My wound was slight, but I 
would rather face any danger I ever met—twice 
over—than go through that experience again.’’ 





















THE PAUL 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
hen burglars blew open a safe in a New 
England city the other day they found 
only a lemon in it. If slang were ever permis- 
sible, it might be said that they got what they 
deserved. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


» Norway, when husband and wife travel 
together, the wife pays only half-fare. This 
is a practical device to keep families together, 
and to encourage selfish man to” take his wife 
with him when he goes on an interesting jour- 


ney. 
“| promise always to be polite to everybody, 
particularly strangers and persons I know,”’ 
is the pledge taken by members of a Politeness 
League which is being organized among New 
York schoolgirls. The ‘‘quirk’’ in the sentence 
is relied upon to fix it in the memory. 
reviewer of Mr. Swinburne’s drama, ‘‘The 
Duke of Candia,’’ just published, notes 
that in the first scene one of the characters 
makes a speech of eighty words, all but five of 
which are monosyllables, and yet without pro- 
ducing any effect of monotony or of affectation. 
It is a good exercise in style to express one’s 
thoughts in short words. 


hen the Sultan, in violation of treaty 

rights, refused to permit Italy to open 
post-offices in five Turkish cities, Italy started 
a squadron of war-ships in the direction of 
Constantinople. Within less than thirty-six 
hours the Turkish foreign minister sent word 
that all objection to the post-offices had been 
withdrawn. This is the way a havy wins 
bloodless battles. 


Memphis has decided, through its park com- 
missioners, to restore to the monument of 
Andrew Jackson the inscription, ‘‘Our Federal 
Union: It must be preserved.’? The phrase 
was a toast given by Jackson in 1830, on the 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday. When the 
Civil War broke out, the idea was not popular 
in Tennessee, and the inscription was removed. 
The restoration of it is a sign of the passing of 
old feelings and the growth of the new national 
unity. a 

he house in which Paul Revere lived when 

he made his famous ride from Boston to 
Lexington has lately been restored to its original 
condition, and was opened on April 18th, the 
anniversary of the ride. It is now a memorial 
museum, containing relics of the Revolutionary 
goldsmith, steel engraver and copper founder. 
It is supposed that a part of the building was 
erected in 1686. It was, therefore, an old house 
when Revere bought it in 1770. The part of 
Boston in which it stands is now occupied 
largely by Italians, who receive valuable lessons 
in American history from close association with 
the home of the noted patriot. 


ja hospitality is warm-hearted and 
sincere, but not always courteous or judi- 
cious. ‘‘I am literally driven from Chicago, 
where I came for a week’s rest, by oversolicitous 
friends and citizens and newspaper reporters,’’ 
said Doctor Koch, the noted German bacteriol- 
ogist. The treatment of which he complained 
has been suffered by other distinguished vis- 
itors, nor are public personages the only victims. 
Overattentiveness on the part of the hostess in 
«a private house may be as irritating to a guest 
as neglect, and is far harder to escape. The 
system which prevails at English house parties 
of leaving each guest to his own devices for a 
part of each day is far more considerate. 
i i recent death of Henry Chadwick, known 
as the ‘‘father of baseball,’’ reminds one that 
the game was not always played, even although 
Mr. Chadwick lived to be eighty-three years 
old. The first baseball rules were published in 
1845, when the Knickerbocker Ball Club was 
organized in New York. Games of ball were 
played before this, but authorities differ as to the 
game from which baseball is descended. Mr. 
Chadwick thought that the English game of 
‘‘rounders’’ was the immediate ancestor, but 
Albert G. Spalding thinks that it is descended 
from ‘‘four old cat.’’ Although a club. was 


organized in 1845, it was not till 1857 that the 
game was played in its present form. In the 
beginning it was an amateur sport entirely, as 
football is to-day, and it was not till 1868 that 
the first professional association was organized, 
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with the assistance of Mr. Chadwick. The 
nine was known as the Red Stockings, and 
was composed of salaried players. A few years 
later the ball-players were divided into two 
groups, amateurs and professionals, with inde- 
pendent associations. In the early game a base- 
runner had to be hit with the ball before he 
was put out; but the players hit him so hard 
sometimes that it was not pleasant, and this 
rule was changed. So many modifications have 
been made, both in the ball itself and in the 
rules, that an old-time player would find it 
difficult to keep up with a game this summer. 
The curved ball was not known a generation 
ago, and the fouling regulations are changed 
almost every season. But with all the changes, 
it remains the most popular game in America 
to-day, a result which Mr. Chadwick set out to 
secure, when in his youth he began to interest 
himself in the sport. 


® © 


PERMANENCE OF NATURE. 


But still the flowers our footsteps ring, 
And still the stars our head. 
F. B. T. Money-Coutts. 


* ¢ 


PROTECTION FOR RAILROAD MEN. 


y a vote which in the House of Repre- 
B sentatives contained only one dissenting 

voice, and in the Senate was unanimous, 
Congress has passed the employers’ liability 
bill which was introduced by Mr. Sterling to 
take the place of a similar act declared uncon- 
stitutional a few months ago by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The reason for 
this decision by the court was the fact that the 
first act made no discrimination between rail- 
way employés in the service of companies 
engaged in interstate business and those in the 
service of companies that operate wholly within 
the confines of a state. 

The new act remedies this defect by limiting 
its provisions to railway employés engaged in 
interstate commerce. It establishes the doctrine 
that such companies are liable for personal in- 
juries received by their employés in the discharge 
of their duties. It abolishes the strict common- 
law rule, which has hitherto prevailed, barring 
recovery for the personal injury or death occa- 
sioned by the negligence of a fellow servant, 
and also relaxes the old common-law rule which 
makes contributory negligence on the part of 
the person injured a barrier to recovery. 

Under the new act it is left to the jury to 
determine the damages in accordance with the 
amount of contributory negligence shown. 
Moreover, the ‘‘assumption of risk’’ is abol- 
ished in all cases where the carrier is shown to 
have been violating any statute enacted for the 
protection of employés, and thus contributing 
to the injury. Action may be brought at any 
time within two years. 

Considered as a piece of national legislation, 
the new act should do much to place the serv- 
ants of the great railroads more nearly on a 
plane of equality with the powerful corporations 
for which they work, and should make it easier 
for them to obtain in court the justice which lies 
in equity rather than in law. It ought also to 
lessen greatly the number of deaths and minor 
accidents which now make so horrible a list in 
the annual reports of American railroads. 


* ¢ 


RECRUITING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ohn Morley, one of the best-known British 
Liberals and secretary for India in the 
cabinet, has been raised to the peerage as 

a viscount, along with Sir Henry Fowler, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, when 
the recent changes were made in the ministry. 
There was much surprise, not at the elevation 
of Mr. Morley, but at his willingness to accept 





perfect, and until the proper way is found ‘‘to 
mend or end it,’’—to use Mr. Morley’s own 
famous phrase,—it is not inconsistent for him 
to become a member of it. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Say not that she did well—or ill, 
Only, she did her best. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 


* ¢ 


LIFE-SAVING WORK. 


he stars in their courses condemn the idle 
T woman. The quiet forces of nature re- 
proach almost as severely the woman who 
voluntarily overworks, and thus makes herself 
a hindrance instead of a help in the busy world. 
The keenest impression left by Professor 
Palmer’s noble biography of his* wife, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, is that of her wonderful skill 
in adapting her work to her strength, and in 
finding strength for all important work. She 
always scoffed at the idea of ‘‘saving herself.’’ 
She saw clearly that a woman’s vigor is not 
like a cistern, containing so much water, but 
rather like a spring, flowing for human need, 
and to be guarded at its source, not at its mouth. 
Says Professor Palmer, ‘‘If there is any one 
lesson which Mrs. Palmer’s life preéminently 
teaches, it is the life-preserving influence of per- 
sistent, severe and judiciously managed labor.’’ 
She experienced every sort of demand which 
may ‘be made on a woman, except, perhaps, 
that of monotonous toil at some long-continued 
drudgery. Even that, one can fancy, she would 
have irradiated by her joy in every human 
relation. In her varied and exacting life she 
steadily built up her physical strength. Her 
power of physical endurance, not great in girl- 
hood, increased as her judgment ripened. ‘‘She 
believed continuous work to be conducive to 
health, and proved it so by practise,’’ her hus- 
band testifies. She died of an acute disease, 
which could not have been foreseen or prevented, 
but her too short life is a glorious witness to 
the value of a sound mind in a sound body. 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING. 


f the rule prevailed in farming which governs 
other businesses, the marvelous prosperity 
of the farmers in recent years would make 

the demand for farms so great that it could not 
be met without exhausting the available supply 
of abandoned land in the East and the unoccu- 
pied land in the West. 

The corn yield last year, according to the 
government Crop Reporter, was worth half 
a billion dollars more than in 1899, although 
the crop was smaller. The wheat-harvest was 
worth nearly two hundred millions more for 
about the same number of bushels, and so on 
through twelve principal crops, with a total 
increase in value for the twelve of a billion five 
hundred million dollars. The prices for farm 
products have gone up, and made the farmers 
rich. They have paid off their mortgages, and 
have been asking the banks to take their surplus 
money, even at the low rate of two per cent. 
interest. 

Since corn and wheat and potatoes sell at 


prices from a half more to nearly twice as much | 
as in 1899, it is important for the consumers | 


that the extent of agricultural land, or the 
amount raised to the acre, should be increased. 
This country cannot continue to export grain 
without increasing the yield. That increase 
must be considerable, even to keep pace with 
the demands of the growing city population, to 
say nothing of the increasing consumption of 
their crops by the farmers themselves, now able 
to enjoy luxuries they once could not afford. 
Men with money rush into one business after 


the ‘‘bauble of a title’’ and to serve in the House | another, frequently created by a passing fad, 


of Lords; for he has long been opposed to the | 


and lose their capital, forgetting that there is 


continued existence of that body as a branch of | always a demand for the products of the farm, 


the legislature. 

In spite of all the attacks upon the hereditary 
chamber of Parliament, Englishmen generally 
have considerable respect for it, and admit that 
although its constitution, and even the principle 
of herediiary legislative power, is faulty, it 
serves a useful purpose in the government. 
Mr. Morley is seventy years old, and not 
strong. As a peer, his country for the rest of 
his life will have the benefit of his long legisla- 
tive experience, and he will be relieved from 
the fatigue of attendance upon the long sessions 
of the House of Commons. 

The upper house contains scores of men who 
have been made lords within recent years, men 
like Viscount St. Aldwyn, better known as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; Lord Chancellor Lore- 
burn, famous as Sir Robert Reid; Lord Ave- 
bury, who was Sir John Lubbock; Earl 
Roberts, Earl Cromer and Lord Curzon, who 
served the public long before they were drafted 
for life service as peers. 

King Edward has been on the throne for 
about seven years, and has already created 
nearly fifty peers. So much new blood has 
been infused into the upper house that more 
than one-eighth of the present legislative lords 
have been created within twenty years. The 
house now contains seventy-six more members 
than in 1888. 

It is admitted even by the stoutest champions 
of the House of Lords that the system is not 


| even in panic times. 





Men can get along with- 
out automobiles, but they must eat. The pres- 
ent profitable prices are to continue for a long 


time, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- | 


culture, for population has grown much faster 
than the farms; therefore the business of farm- 
ing ought to hold the attention of those seeking 
success, 

* © 


THE AMERICAN NAVY AND OTHERS. 


hether the United States shall be drawn 

W into the race for naval supremacy now 

engaging the nations of Europe is one 

of the most important questions before the 
people, 

The British government is committed to what 
it calls the two-power standard; that is, the 
British navy must be kept as strong as the 
combined navies of any other two powers. 
The effect of this policy is that the amount of 
money spent by the British in enlarging their 
navy is dictated by the other and rival powers. 
But it produces a strong navy. Fifty-five first- 
class battle-ships fly the British flag, or more 
than double the number of the next two navies. 
The United States has only twenty-seven such 
ships, and Germany only twenty-six. 


The United States navy, according to the | 


annual report of Secretary Metcalf, stands 
second in efficiency among the navies of the 
world; but when the ships now building for 
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the other navies are completed, it will fall to 
third place, and France will rise to second. 
The Secretary, in view of this condition, recom- 
mended four new battle-ships, besides twenty- 
six smaller vessels, that the navy might retain 
second place. The President urged Congress 
to accept these recommendations, and cited the 
ship-building activity of other powers as reason 
for greater activity here. 

Congress, not recognizing the necessity of 
keeping up in the race for warlike preéminence, 
refused to provide for four battle-ships. This 
action followed many protests submitted by 
representative citizens against yielding to the 
warlike spirit, and against spending unnecessary 
millions on fighting machines. They think that 
the argument that preparedness for war insures 
peace may be carried too far. They maintain 
that a surer guarantee of peace lies in the 
pursuance of a policy of fairness and honesty 
in international dealings. 

The President, who believes firmly that more 
battle-ships should be built, would have been 
unfaithful to his principles if he had not set forth 
his views to Congress. On the other hand, 
Congress, which evidently does not agree with 
him, would have failed in its duty if it had 
voted contrary to its convictions. 


*® 
THE AMERICAN ‘ PEASANT.” 


hen a European writes about American 
W life, the very terms he uses are strange 

to our ears, and remind us keenly of 
the differences between our social order and 
those of the older nations. In a recent address 
on the peasant in literature, an English writer 
spoke of several American writers as having 
admirably portrayed the American ‘‘peasant.’’ 

The phrase is as inappropriate as ‘‘ American 
nobility’? or ‘‘American king.’’ If a Yankee 
were asked to name the social classes dealt 
with by Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, Miss Alice 
Brown, he would say the characters were 
‘‘country folks.’ Eggleston’s Hoosiers did not 
know that they were peasants, and Huck Finn, 
in his adventures through a thousand miles of 
farm country, saw never a peasant in his life. 

In Europe the peasantry is a distinct class, 
with a separate social history, owing hereditary 
allegiance to the soil, and limited until recent 
times in their political rights. The word 
‘peasant?’ implies traditionally, if not in present 
fact, inferiority of rank and condition. The 
peasant ‘‘in Great Britain,’’ says an American 
dictionary, ‘‘is distinguished from a farmer as 
having less property, education or culture.’’ 

In early America all comers of all grades had 
to work the land to make a living. Until the 
cities grew large, the bulk of the people were 
countrymen, and almost everybody—President, 
doctor, lawyer, Congressman, carpenter and 
cooper—was a farmer. The plowman managed 
church and state. American life was homo- 
geneous and in a condition of flux. The farmer 
boy became the city merchant. 

To-day great urban populations are growing 








up which have never touched American country 
life, and alien classifications are discernible in 
our democracy. Perhaps some day we shall 
have peasants and ‘‘middle classes’’ and ‘‘landed 
gentry’’ and other divisions that are spoken of 
| in the books; but at present it is hard to find 
|any real folk in America that come under the 
European labels. 
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ene houses are becoming common, and 
concrete ships seem to be on the way. Italian 
| engineers have been working in this direction for 
| ten years or more. One of them recently proposed 
the use of concrete armor on war-ships, and the 
Italian government has agreed to tests. That 
government already owns and employs several 
concrete steamships of about one hundred tons’ 
capacity, and has found, it is said, that they origi- 
nally cost only about half as much as iron vessels, 
| and that the maintenance cost is little or nothing. 
| In these novel craft the frames and beams are 
made of concrete reénforced with round bars of 
iron, and the skin consists of a single or double 
layer of concrete strengthened with wire netting 
and covered with an outside coat of clear cement. 
For the purpose of experiment, such vessels have 
been rammed by larger ships, and “no impression 
was produced.” But a carefully planned experi- 
ment in time of peace and a rude and unmannerly 
shell or torpedo in war-time might yield very dif- 
ferent results. ee 
merica is not the only country that is considering 
the development of its waterways. Bavaria 
is making arrangements to spend about ninety 
million dollars in deepening its rivers and building 
canals in order to become the center of commerce 
between the North Sea and the Black Sea. The 
most important work will be the construction of 
waterway through the valley of the Main between 
Aschaffenburg and Bischberg deep enough to float 
vessels of fifteen hundred tons. The river itself 
will be used so far as possible. To give access to 
the sea it will be necessary to dredge the lower 
reaches of the Main, connecting with the Rhine, 
and an arrangement has been made with Prussia 
for sharing the expense of this part of the work. 
awyers are not so prominent as legislators in 
Great Britain as inthis country. Mr. Asquith, 
the new premier, is the first eminent lawyer to hold 
that office for almost a century. Lord Melbourne, 
it is true, was called to the bar, and Disraeli was 
a lawyer’s clerk, but neither of them practised. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour were landed propri- 
etors, and their profession, if any, was that of 
statesmanship. Public life attracts men of means 
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in England, a large proportion of whom regard it as 
a duty to give their time to the service of their 
country. Neither the members of the House of 
Lords nor of the House of Commons receive com- 
pensation for their services, and although the 
Irish Nationalists and members of the Labor party 
are paid from funds privately subscribed, the 
amount they receive is quite moderate. The ordi- 
nary English lawyer is so busily occupied making 
a living that he does not often seek an election to 
Parliament until middle life. In this country 
young lawyers enter public life as a means of | promptly at twelve. 

making themselves known and thus increasing | “Playtime!” she ordered, smiling. ‘“We keep 
their clientage. | eight-hour days here. Your lunch will be sent up 
lin a few minutes, and I had a little tea-table 
| brought in, thinking that you might like to make 
| your own tea. I always do. Meantime, here are 
the last magazines, or if you would prefer it, help 
| yourself to a book. The only stipulation is that 
| you rest your full hour.” 





was called away this morning, but I think you and 
I can plan things out very easily. First, however, 
come in the other room and find the chair that 
will be most comfortable for you. It makes such 
a difference to one’s pleasure in working—don’t 
you think so?” 

Wondering, Lois followed Miss Schuyler into 
the next room and selected a small, low chair. A 
footstool was already in the room, and all conve- 
niences for sewing, and after a few clear directions, 
Miss Schuyler left. She reappeared, however, 





A SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


he clever wife of a rising young physician, who 
had been much pestered by pedlers and house- 

to-house agents and canvassers, recently took an ‘Al ar on Let sanity — 
unusual but efficient method to rid herself of an : MOS’ MCFCCUIOUS, LOIS WERE ACTOSS CO Une 
especially intrusive and orn i. ; Se Meciee4 Maytals Saeed = yrs = 

Her husband was out, and she taken her ‘ 8, a-cad »e . o 
sewing into his office to be near the telephone. ot a the little silver ae ; it bore Grace 
The pedler, when she went to the door, pushed by 4 —p Saar tas ee te 8 sid a ein 
her into the room, declined to leave when she | ; ‘ ~ S$ treating me like her friends,” Lois ’ 
ordered him to do so, and with a manner at once | S/OW!y. 
cringing and insolent, urged her to purchase arti- | As the week passed other things happened—a 
cles for which she had no use. She was annoyed, | Ted rose to wear home one night, a dish of bon- 
and at last a little alarmed. | bons upon her work-table, nearly an hour one 

Suddenly she remembered the cabinet in which | 2fternoon of Grace Schuyler’s beautiful music. 
“Tommy” was kept. Tommy was the family nick- | When all too quickly the week was over and she 
name for a skeleton sometimes used by the doctor ; received her pay, she tried to say it. - 
an admirably mounted specimen, and so skilfully ane 8 — much more than money,” she 
at é i stammered. 
a way Pace peop ae a doors— | “My dear,” said Mrs. Schuyler, “isn’t it always 
which were released by pulling a cord—it swung # a ae yier, i y 
forward automatically for more convenient inspec- | ‘more than money’ that we share in one way or 
tion. Quietly securing the end of the cord, she-| 2nother? 
addressed the pedler: 

“Go at once—this instant! 
call for help!” 

He still lingered, cajoling and insisting. 


| 


* ¢ 


AN ISLAND OF QUIET. 


adeira is populated, yet is one of the quietest 

“Tommy!” called the lady, loudly. as well as one of the most beautiful places in 
come and put this fellow out!” | the world. Although the roads are paved with 

She pulled the string. Tommy, bony, grisly and | round beach stones, there is nothing to remind one 
terrifying, sprang suddenly to view, and the pedler, | of the fact, because, as Mr. David G. Fairchild, 
with one hair-raising yell, dropped his basket and | agricultural explorer of the Department of Agri- 
fled. At the same moment the doctor, who had | culture, explains in the National Geographic 
returned unnoticed by another door, entered, and | Magazine, there are no horses nor jolting wheels. 
joined with gusto in his wife’s triumphant mirth.| Aj) vehicles in Madeira are on runners. If you 
But as their laughter abated, they realized that | e—. LF ae 3 2 a get gm my — contey 
the Giesemited Sare ee Ge be suaheane. sate oF a steam-boiler it is carried on a “stone 
He could be seen lingering uneasily outside, and | oat” or sledge of poles, and you may have to get 
the doctor, who was a tall, lean, keen-faced young | forty oxen to pull it. If you are ina villa on the 
man, threw a long coat loosely over his shoulders, | a = a. 6 a ee eee a 
picked up the basket and stepped out. Twilight | Two strong men, each holding a-guide-rope, pull 
was falling, and when the tall, thin figure in its | your ear over a bag of grease to grease the runners, 
flapping garment appeared and beckoned, a second | and then give ee cL} —— — —_ — — 
yell rent the air, and instead of approaching, the | 0 @ runner yn at é 
pedler backed against the fence. breakneck pace over the cobblestones. 


The men yell, hens and dogs scamper, foot-pas- 
“No, you don’ts, Tommy!” he gasped, feebly. | sengers cling close to the wall of the narrow street 
“I knows you, if you ’af got on your clo’es!” 


the runners get hot and fill the air with odor o 
Fortunately, he was too scared to run, and the — ad as you shoot round sharp corners, 
basket was easily thrust into his hands. But he 


down t thoroughfare, past gorgeous masses 
of flowering creepers, which hang over the walls of 
seems to have passed the word along among his 
friends, for no more pedlers have troubled the | 


the private villas that border your road. 
house. 


If you don’t, I shall 


“Please 


But oh, the change when you get to the bottom! 
You are obliged either to walk or take a carro. 
drawn by slow-moving bullocks, squeaking and 
* ¢ slipping over the stones. 


A LITTLE FUN. 


” 2 might as well say it out,” Floy remarked, 
defiantly. “You won’t be happy till you do.” 
Fanny hesitated, distressed and embarrassed, 
but “said it out” bravely. “Floy, do you think 
you are fair to Jack Kennedy—when he doesn’t 
know of your engagement?” 

“T suppose you think that when a girl is engaged 
she has no right to go anywhere or have any fun, 
even though the man she is engaged to is in the 
Philippines and she can’t see him for two years.” 

“T don’t know—I don’t mean to judge,” Fanny 
faltered, “only—I do think you ought to tell Jack 
if you are going around with him somuch. You 
don’t want to be sorry afterward, dear.” 

Floy tossed her head. 

“Jack Kennedy’s old enough to take care of him- 
self,” she retorted. “Besides,” triumphantly, “I’m | 
not conceited enough to think a man means some- 
thing every time he does any little thing for you!” 

Fanny said no more, and in a few minutes she 
left. Floy sat down and read over a note that had 
come that morning. Really it did not require a 
reply, but Jack’s notes were such fun to answer. 

Three weeks later Floy, stammering and con- 
fused, tried to explain to Jack Kennedy that she 
never supposed he really meant anything,—she 
was engaged to Rob Dana;—how could she have 
supposed it? 

“How could I guess that you were engaged?” 
Jack asked, sharply. “Do you suppose I am the 
sort of a cad who would send flowers every week 


* 


AFRAID OF SAFETY-PINS. 


t is not easy to realize the bondage to fear under 
which barbarous people live on account of 

their superstitious ignorance. Mrs. Theodore 
Bent tells in her book, “Southern Arabia,” how 
she tried to make a present of a safety-pin to a 
native. woman, and what a storm of indignation 
was occasioned by her act. 

On our arrival at our camping-ground and while 
we were waiting for our tents to be ready, I was 
surrounded by women all masked. They seemed 
highly astonished at a safety-pin which I was 


woman near me. 


rushed between us and roared at us both, and 
prevented my giving it toher. I stood there hold- 


one or two men then asked me for it for her. 


and seemed pleased; but a man soon brought it 
back to me on the end of a stick, saying they did 
not know these things and were afraid of them. 


® @¢ 
POINTED WITH SCRIPTURE. 


bachelor rector of a Western church was 

alone in his study when his housekeeper 
brought him the card of one of his parishioners, a 
spinster of means and charm. 


When the lady was seated on the 7 
of his study table the rector looked at he 


site side 
r inquir- 


pot ingly, expecting to hear something concerning 
aud write as I have to an engaged girl?” parish work, in which she was active. To his 
“I—I’m sorry, Jack,” Floy faltered. surprise, an embarrassed silence ensued, during 


which he vainly sought for something to say. 
“Doctor Blank,” began the lady, at last, in falter- 
ing tones, “do you think—can you fancy conditions 


“so am I,” Jack returned, grimly. “I believed 
i you, Floy—whether you could ever care for me 


r not, I believed you were straight out. It’s under which a—a woman is—justified in propo- 
rather a nasty experience to find the woman you a ie é 
eare ‘ , Y “Why, yes,” said the rector, after some delib- 
ared for never was at all.” eration. 


“He was horrid!” Floy sobbed to the empty 
‘oom. But in her heart she knew that she had 
ard the truth. 


“Thou art the man!” said the lady, resolutely. 
She was right. 
* ¢ 


USELESS SOCIETY. 


rs. Jones often declared that she really en- 
joyed a little chat with their fish<lealer 
because he was a man of such original ideas, but 
one day, says London Opinion, she returned from 
market somewhat puzzled by his remarks. 
“T said to him, just in the way of conversation,” 
declared Mrs. Jones, “that I had heard that a man 
becomes like that with which he most associates. 


® © 


“MORE THAN MONEY.” 


jt was a raw spring morning with a wind that 
‘ chilled to the bone, yet Lois Brandt said to 
herself that she would rather walk the streets all 
ay than go to the Schuylers’. She hated herself 
for her cowardice; she need not lose her own 
‘“lfrespect, she told herself, because people 
‘ated her like a machine; and besides, the 
~chuylers might be different from the Harrisons, 
en if both were society people. But the 
emory of the two weeks of sewing at the Har- 
sons’,—the long, driven hours of work, the care- 
ssly served lunch that was sent up to her, the 
onstant faultfinding,—all that was too vivid to 
banished at will. With stern eyes and closely 

' lips she finally rang the Schuylers’ bell. } 
The maid showed her to the sewing-room at | 
‘ce, and in a moment a girl came in. When Lois | 


‘I’ve been a fishmonger all my life and can’t swim 
a yard.’” 
® ¢ 


EACH AFTER THE OTHER’S HEART. 





the late Cecil Rhodes. 


“T wish you were a German,” his majesty once 

said to the great Englishman, “for I’d appoint you 
rector of my foreign affairs.” 
“That,” said Rhodes, “is a great compliment 
sir, but Tres ectfully assure you that if you hac 
been an Englishman I should have engaged you 
“Mother | as my general manager.” 


‘w her—the tall, beautiful young figure exqui- di 
‘ely gowned—the frown in her eyes deepened. | 
ut Grace Schuyler did not seem to notice it. 

“This is Miss Brandt?” she asked. 


“*That’s ridiculous, Mrs. Jones!’ he answered. | 


he German Emperor, says a contributor to | 
St. James’s Budget, had a very high opinion of | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Sauponaceous Dentifrice.”( Adv. 











Sprague’s “M 
Coat and long trousers 
Cut in latest m 
Made of Khaki, 
teed fast color. 
med with red or blue gala- 
tea—fast colors. Fin- 
ished with regulation brass 
buttons. The most practi- 
eal, serviceable, every-day 
Boy’s Suit ever made. 
Wears like tron and gives 
a boy the much desired 
soldierly appearance. 


These splendid $ { ,00 


Suits retail at 

Ask for them at the store 
where you buy your boy’s 
clothes. Sent post-paid at 
same price if not at your 
dealer’s. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
State boy’s age. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE COMPANY, 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 


AJOR”’ Suits. 
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} te Boys make big money during vacation 
trading in stamps! We help you—start with 
rise pkt. 1000 asstd.fine, many odd, inel. 
Malay, pevroundiand, ote..culy ihe! Special— 
fine set all unused stamps worth 24c. Free! 
Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. wtd. 50 
per cent. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 9, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUY “KALAMAZOO KOMFORT” NOW 


Enjoy that luxurious rest and relaxation which 
gives renewed energy to tired nerves and 
muscles and makes the hot, sul - 

try days cool and delightful. Why - 

not be really comfortable 
| when reading, resting or 
| dozing, if the expense is 
but nominal? Our lining 

, automatically adapt- 
ing itself to every position 
without effort, will do even more 
than this for you. Indispensable 
for Write to-day for free trial offer and cata- 
logue No. 97, showing ten models adapted to parlor, | 
lawn, porch, steamer and sick-room. | 
THE KALAMAZOO SLED CO., 543 3d Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
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A Refreshment 


7 Novelty 


Dissolve a 
marshmallow in a cup 
of chocolate—then pass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
They blend deliciously 


with this unique refreshment. 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream, 


in ten cent tins 











Also in twenty-five cent tins 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





taking out, so I gave, or rather offered it, to anold | 


She wanted to take the pin, but several men | 


ing it out and she stretching out her hand, and | 


I put it down on a stone, and she took it away | 


























Let the Children Kodak 


And then, in turn, Kodak the children. There’s pleasure and 
instruction,—there’s education in taking the pictures, there’s 
a constantly growing charm in the pictures themselves. 

And by the Kodak system picture taking is perfectly 
simple, whether one merely presses the button and lets 
another do the rest or whether to the delights of picture 
taking be added the subtle delights of picture making— 
the developing and printing and enlarging. There is now 
no dark-room for any part of Kodak work. The Kodak 
has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. Brownies, (they work like Kodaks) $1 to $12. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalog free at the ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail, 
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garret window, out of plumb, 
Three raveled heads above the sill,— 
Ten years, perhaps, their ages sum,— 
Three prisoners against their will. 
Their widow-mother knows no rest; 
Her toil must claim her all the day; 
Her three black birdies in the nest 
Must pass the time as best they may. 


They grieve a moment, while her key 
Grinds in the flimsy lock—but then, 
Once at the window, there will be 
A famous show of things and men! 
An auction-bell, a mover’s van 
With household gear in periled pile, 
The swagger of a “sandwich-man” 
With wooden coat and painted smile. 


The wee fiat noses flatter grow; 
Their startled breathing clouds the pane. 
That blast of horns, that scarlet glow! 
What? Has the circus come again? 
No, but a monster strange and rare 
In this poor byway comes to view. 
A dazed, yet happy, thoroughfare 
The snorting motor flashes through! 


But now the street lights dot the mist; 
Two slender pointers halve the clock ; 
The baby’s eye has met his fist, 
When comes a rattle at the lock. 
The weary mother stoops to lay 
Each raveled head upon a breast 
All warm to Him Who kept all day 
Her three dark fledglings in the nest. 


* & 


THE FAMILY THAT STAYED BY. 


itd = T here was once a tiny little 
A 
) 
4 





church in a small and 

scattered community. It 
had a varied career, but came 
at last, after a good many 
years, toa position of strength 
and vigor. A_ half-dozen 
times the church was torn by 
dissensions, or weakened by 
removals, or disheartened 
by the apathy of the community, but it never 
quite gave up. 

Looking back over the long period of uncer- 
tainty, when the life and usefulness of the little 
enterprise hung in the balance, it appeared that 
the connecting thread of life from one period of 
hope to the next had been a single family. 
This was the more remarkable because the 
family was a humble one, and had not been 
prominent officially. 

The mother was a widow, with a large group 
of children, and very little with which to feed 
and clothe them. She worked early and late | 
for them, and they also worked as soon as they 
were able. There were so many of them that 
almost every class in the Sunday-school had a 
representative from that home, and therefore at 
least one regular attendant. And although the 
mother was not always there, her heart was 
there all the time. 

The Sunday-school class might run down, but 
it never could quite disband; or if it did, there 
was the nucleus for a new beginning. And in 





time the children of that household began occa- 
sional work as substitute teachers. One of the 
sons became church clerk, and one of the | 
daughters, a rare, sweet girl, after some experi- | 
ence as assistant, assumed entire charge of the | 
primary department. | 

The mother, busy as she was, was usually | 
at the sewing society, where she took a modest | 
but effective part. The women came to trust 
her, and she became an adviser and peace- 
maker. 

But all the mother’s work, and most of that 
of the children, was unofficial. Not in acts 
that could be recorded did this family do its 
work, but in constant and reliable support. 

After a period of years, new life came to the 
community and the church. The troubles of 
the past were forgotten. Better homes were 
built, and new people moved in. A settled 
pastor was secured, and the work moved pros- 
perously. 

There came an anniversary, and as the min- 
ister looked over the records of years, too many 
for the work that appeared to have been done, 
he wondered why the church had not disbanded 
more than once. But always there had been a 
little nucleus of the faithful, holding on with 
numb hands, and always, inconspicuously 
among them, had been this widow and her 
household. - 

One day the minister called upon her, and 
out of a full heart he thanked her for all the 
fidelity of the years. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that but for you this church would have 
disintegrated.’’ 

The good woman fairly gasped; for she had 
been so busy caring for her children, helping 
her sick neighbors, doing little and mostly 
unremembered acts of good, it never had oc- 
curred to her that she was helping to make 
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history. Yet it is such as she who are always 
making the history of the world worth while. 
‘*Then shall the righteous answer him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and 
fed thee?’’ Heaven is filled with people who 
reached it by the way of good deeds performed 


and forgotten. 
* © 


AN EMERGENCY CASE. 


t is impossible to read the story below, which 
| is taken from the National Geographic Maga- 

zine, without paying tribute to the pluck, en- 
durance and resource of its chief characters. In 
northwestern Montana, in a region of high and 
rugged mountain peaks, snow-fields and living 
glaciers, wholly uninhabited except by wild ani- 
mals, Mr. Arthur Alvord Stiles, topographer of 
the United States Geological Survey, came upon 
his hunting companion, Dr. Charles B. Penrose 
of Philadelphia, literally half-dead from wounds 
inflicted in a fight with a mother grizzly. After 
tying up the worst of the wounds with signal cloth, 
Mr. Stiles wrapped his big cowboy “slicker” 
round the doctor, and managed to get him on a 
horse. Then they turned back to camp, where 
they had left the doctor’s party. 


My faithful horse did his duty nobly, writes Mr. 
Stiles, as we climbed and stumbled along for two 
hours without a trail, at last reaching the teepees 
at nightfall. 

The unexpected sight of the wounded and bleed- 
ing doctor somewhat demoralized the group of 
waiting men, and after some delay a pine-knot 
camp-fire was made for light, and with the patient 
lying at full length on t round, I began m 
cansleal operations, assisted by such much-need 
instruction as the doctor, in his awful pain, could 
give me while the work progressed. 

I copied antiseptics and placed bandages, all 
of which happily he had with him in a small 
emergency case. Finally his broken wrist was 
reached. It was agreed that I should remove the 
protruding bones, the a patient thinking he 
could endure the pain of the operation without 
anesthetics. I disinfected the little knives and 
appliances, and the last operation began. 

he pain was awful. ith one agonized proan, 
the man gave up for the first time. We held a 
hurried conference. The wrist would have to be 
left as it was, and we bound it up once more in 
signal cloth. It was one o’clock in the morning 
when I finished my amateur surgery and lay down 
near Doctor Penrose to wait for dawn. 

My life on the frontier has been full of tryin 
episodes, but oh, that night! How should we ge 
Doctor Penrose out of the mountains? I dare not 

uess how many times I asked myself that ques- 
ion. As the Fee hours dragged by I listened 
to the heavy breathing of the man whose nerve 
and fortitude I had already come to admire, now 
asleep and groggy with the morphine injected to 
~~ is unbearable suffering. 

0 go back the way we came up would mean two 
days, a six-hundred-foot climb on foot. He could 
not last. By the second day we should be packing 
adead body. Yet there was no other route. The 
situation was desperate. In the lonely flickering 
of that camp-fire I meditated, and my sympathies 
went out to that wounded man. As the case pre- 
sented itself at that moment, success in rg 
the party to the railroad meant the doctor’s life ; 
failure meant death, sim -¥ Before that welcome 
dawn had come I decided to run a hazard. We 
would take Doctor Penrose to the railroad by 
an unheard-of route. Providence might point the 


way. 

At dawn the little caravan started. Again the 
big black horse carried the almost helpless doctor, 
his brothers walking on each side to steady him 
through the tight places. The faithful guide, Bill 
Hague, led the extra “packs,” and two young men 
from the survey party, Malcolm Force of Mont- 
clair, New sonnets and Billy Kemeys of Washing- 
ton, District of lumbia, worked as axmen. 

Thus, for eleven hours, we climbed down, down, 
down, five miles through the forest and jungle 
cutting our way as we went. At dark we dropped 
through to the railroad, completely exhausted 
but safe. Our route had proved successful. i 
could not have cut another tree or broken another 
=~. and my two survey boys had stood by me 

e men. 

Quickly we conducted Doctor Penrose to a 
lonely section-house two miles down the _ track, 
where the Great Northern Limited was flagged, 


| and he was taken away to Minnesota, where, three 
| days later, he was operated upon by the surgeons 


at the Mayo Hospital. 
&® © 


A CASE IN POINT. 


here is a town in northern New Hampshire 
7 where the families have intermarried to 

such an extent that it is difficult for an out- 
sider to make the least criticism on one person 
without the danger of offending some of his family 
connection. When an unfortunate visitor com- 
mented on this fact to Mr. Corbin, the postmaster, 
Mr. Corbin nodded violently. 


“Bill Harmon, that’s our sheriff, complained of 
that no longer ago than last week,” said he. 

“You see, it took him more’n a fortnight to arrest 
Nate Giddings, because Nate got wind that he 
was wanted on a little matter o’ selling hard cider, 
and he went on a round o’ visits amongst his 
relatives, aunts, nephews-in-law, and I don’t know 
what all, and ’twasn’t till he’d had his fun and 
went back home to his wife that Bill could make 
the arrest without seeming to kind of butt in, as 
you might say. and spoil the reunions.” 

“TI should think he would make a queer kind of 
sheriff,” said the visitor, ‘waiting all that time for 
sentimental reasons, and then arresting a man 
when he went home, just because his poor wife 
wasn’t a relation!” 

Mr. Corbin drew himself up and assumed a 
remote expression. 

“That’s as you look. at it,’’ he said, in a chilly 
tone. “I may be a mite prejudiced in Bill’s favor, 
as he married my son-in-law’s youngest sister. 
Anything that concerns him, concerns me, you 
understand.” 


THE MOSQUITO’S BUZZ. 


n Palestine, where several religions exist side 
by side, legends have crossed and intermingled 
in such a way as to make a distinct folk-lore. 

A collection of stories from ‘Folk-Lore in the 
Holy Land,” by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, contains 
many Bible legends in new forms and with humor- 
ous additions. One explains how the mosquito 
came to buzz and why the swallow’s tail is forked. 
After the fall of man, the serpent missed the 
reward which the evil one had promised him 
namely, the sweetest food in the world. An ange 
was appointed to assign to every creature his 
food and dwelling-place. The serpent asked for 
human flesh. But Adam protested, and pointed 
out shrewdly that as nobody had ever tasted 


human flesh, it was impossible to maintain that it | 


was the most luscious of food. Thus he gained a 
year’s respite for the race. 





world with instructions to taste and report upon 
he blood of every living creature. At the end of 
twelve months it was to report in open court the 
result of its researches. 

Now Adam had a friend in that sacred bird, the 


swallow, which annually makes a primase to | 


Mecea and all holy places. This bird shadowed 
the mosquito all the twelve months, until the day 
of the decision. Then, as the insect was on its 
way to the court, the swallow met it openly and 
asked what flesh and blood it had found sweetest. 

“Man’s,” replied the mosquito. 

“What?” asked the swallow. “Please say ‘it 
again, for I am rather deaf.” 

On this the mosquito opened its mouth wide to 
shout, and the swallow darted in its bill and 
plucked out the insect’s tongue. 

They then proceeded to the court, where all 
living creatures were assembled to hear the de- 
cision. On being asked the outcome of its investi- 
gations, the mosquito, which could now only buzz, 
was unable to make itself understood, and the 
swallow, pretending to be its yang declared 
that the insect had said that it had found the 
blood of the frog the most delicious. Sentence 
was therefore given that frogs, not men, should be 
the serpent’s food. 

In its rage and disappointment, the serpent 
darted forward to destroy the swallow. But the 
bird was too quick ; the serpent succeeded only in 


biting some feathers out of the middle of the 
swallow’s tail. 
This is why swallows have forked tails. 
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BY James+Plaisted »-Webber 
he twilight mist sweeps from the sea, around 
the hills, 


And in the hollow, o’er the meadow, violet-pied, 
In undulating beats, the cry of whippoorwills 
Rings underneath the crescent moon of later 


May. 
Alone, with that sad cry from out that veil, 
I seem to hear the very spirit of the dusk 
Chant mournfully adown the gale, 
Like to a hooded prophetess, of days agone, of 
days to be. 
*® ¢ 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


he prevalence of tigers in Korea and also the 
 } method of governmental control over their 

capture and over the sale of their skins is 
well illustrated by this story given by Prof. G. T. 
Ladd in his book, “In Korea with Marquis Ito.” 
A foreigner who was fond of hunting big game 
was negotiating with two tiger-hunters for a trip 
to the region of Mokpo. 


Knowing well the Korean character as.respects 
veracity, it was necessary for the inquirer to dis- 
cover Whether the men were reall courageous 
and skilful hunters, as well as whether tigers 
were really to be met in the region over which it 
was proposed to hunt. Something like the follow- 
ing conversation then took a: 

*You claim to be brave tiger-hunters, but have 
you ever actually killed a tiger?” 

“Yes, of course, many of them.” 

“But what are you hunting at the present time?” 

“Just now we are hunting ducks.” 


“How much is a tiger worth to you when you | 


succeed in getting one?” 
“We 


ll, if we can have all there is of him,—the | 


skin, the bones and all the rest,—we should make 
at least one hundred and ten yen.” 
“Why, then, do you hunt ducks, which bring you 


so little, when you might kill tigers, which are | 


worth so much? 

“Ves, but if I kill a tiger the magistrate hears 
of it and sends for me; and he says: 

“*You are a brave man, for you have killed a 
tiger. You deserve a reward for — courage. 

ere are five yen; but the tiger, you know, belongs 
to the crown, and I will take that in the name of 
his majesty.’ 

“Now do you think I am going to risk my life to 
earn one hundred and twenty yen for the magis- 
trate, and get only five yen for myself?” 

“But, tell me truly, are there really tigers to be 
found in that neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, indeed there are.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Why, just a two men of the neighbor- 
hood were eaten by t ~ 

“Indeed, that is certainly yy om 

“It may be ——e for the foreign gentle- 
man who wishes to hunt the tiger, but it was not 
very encouraging for the Korean gentlemen who 
were eaten by tigers.” 


* ¢ 


THE PRICE OF SYMPATHY. 


secret of a happy marriage,” observed a 

man whose conversation is reported in the 
Chicago News. “‘Asa general thing,” he continued, 
“it is the man who is found lacking in this essen- 
tial quality. He takes no particular interest in 
the joys and sorrows of the woman he has vowed 
to cherish. He doesn’t want to be bothered with 
trivialities. Naturally, she soon ceases to confide 
in him, and there you are.” 


“Fine!” said the other man. “Where did you 
get it? There may be some truth in it. There 
are times when my wife thinks I’m a little unsym- 
te But you don’t make allowances for the 

usband. He may feel all the sympathy in the 
world, and it may be impossible for him to show 
it. There have been times when I’ve been just bub- 
bling over with consolation, but I couldn’t afford 
to show it. 

“Suppose I come in and my wife says, ‘James, 
I don’t know what on earth I’m going to do about 
that invitation to Mrs. Thompson’s on Thursday 
night.’ I know what I want to say, but what I do 
say is, ‘Do? Why, do exactly what you please. 
Go if you want to, and if you don’t, a at home.’ 

“Twenty to one she will put on an injured air 
and say no more. When T ~yo! night comes 
she’ll hustle me into my glad clothes and start 
out without _ fuss. She may observe that she 
feels mortified in that old dress, but I tell her how 
becoming it is, and how I was just going to ask 
where she got that costume. 

“On the other hand, if you manifest sympathy 
at the first call for it, she will tell you she hasn’t a 
thing to wear, and you will either have an un- 
pleasant argument, or you will have to tell her to 

‘0 down-town and get what she wants. You say, 


OG secre between husband and wife is the | 


“What is it that is bothering my precious?’ and see | 


how it comes out.” 

“You might do that and explain that your cir- 
cumstances won’t allow of any more expenditures 
for dzone.” said the first man. “Do it gently and 

ndly. 

“T might,” admitted the other. “I have done so 
more than once. I remember the subsequent 
bills. No, sir. You can’t afford to do it. No 
husband can. He’s got to be careful even how he 
allows his natural good humor to show. It’s — 


Meanwhile the mosquito was sent round the | a martyrdom, this repressing our sympathy an 
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But what alternative is 





| sweetness of temper. 
there?” 

| ‘You might buy the dress once in a while,” sug- 

| gested the first man. 


® ¢ 
A DAGGER WITH A HISTORY. 


n interesting and, at one time, much-talked-of 
A relic has recently come into the possession 
of Lord Burnham. It is the weapon of 
Edmund Burke’s famous “dagger scene” in the 
House of Commons. History has credited the 
great orator with having treated Parliament to a 
carefully worked-up dramatic crisis in this speech, 
but Mr. Macknight, in his “Life and Times of 
Edmund Burke,” declares that the scene was im- 
promptu. The affair took place at the discussion 
of the alien bill. 


On the way to the House of Commons that day 
Burke called at the foreign office, and was shown 
by the under-secretary of state a dagger which 
been sent as a pattern to a manufactory at 
Birmingham with an order for some thousands. 
The country at the time was full of angry and 
disaffected societies, and such a proceeding as a 
large order of offensive weapons looked very sus- 
picious. Burke asked for the dagger, and took it 
with him to the House. 

Fox spoke against the bill, stating his sympa- 
thies with the French Republicans. Burke’s 
speech followed. At first all he said was grave, 
argumentative and reasonable. Coming to the 

uestion of the bill itself, he grew excited, and 

eclared it was necessary to keep murderers and 
atheists from British shores. lready schemes 
of bloodshed were prevalent. Large orders for 
daggers had been sent to Birmingham. Here the 
House looked astonished. Pulling out the dagger, 
Burke held it up before the audience, then threw 
it vehemently on the floor. Pointing to it, he 
exclaimed, “This is what you are to ea n from an 
alliance with France! Such are the daggers pre- 
ared for you. Wherever such princip es are in- 
roduced, such practises follow.’ 

A _ scornful tittering came from the House. 
Burke checked it with a vehement protestation. 

“Let us keep French principles from our heads 
and French daggers from our hearts!” were his 
finishing words. 

The House was worked up to a great excitement. 
Even the contemptuous words which cea oe 
from one of its members, “The gentleman has 
brought his knife; where is his fork?” failed to 
spoil the effect of the speech. The opponents 
dared not speak, and the bill passed. 

It is said that the under-secretary picked up 
the dagger and carried it home. Now, after more 
than a century, it comes into public notice again. 


* © 


OLD PARIS STREETS. 
T: automobile which glides noiselessly and 





<c 








smoothly along the well-paved streets of 

Paris would not have had so easy a time 
some centuries ago. Nowadays one of the first 
| demands civilization makes upon a community 
is that the paving and the sewerage shall be good. 
It is hardly possible for the twentieth-century 
mind to conceive the conditions of old-time streets 
and of the inconveniences and dangers the public 
endured. Some idea of ancient Parisian thorough- 
fares is given in Tighe Hopkins’s “An Idler in 
| Old France.” 


| Lutetia, the name by which Paris was first 
known, is said to have come from a word meaning 
“mud.” This derivation is inexact, but its appro- 
} peteteness was practically borne out in the condi- 

ion of the streets. Unpaved, rough as woodland 
| tracks, flooded with waste waters from the houses, 
the roadways were  -y by pigs, dogs, 
| geese, ducks and rabbits. In 1131 Philippe, son 
of Louis le Gros and heir to the throne, was killed 
| while riding in the SS by being thrown 
from his horse by an abbot’s pig. 

Snows and rains made the roads almost impass- 
able, and the odor from them rose far above the 
housetops. It was said that on the darkest night 
a traveller, out of his course, might knew by the 
stench how near he was to Paris. The mud of 
the streets gained an early celebrity. “It sticks 
like Paris mud” was a proverb of a. If 
clothes were stained with it one was advised to 

|“eut the piece out, for it burns whatever it 
touches.” 
| In 1185 the king, standing by an open window 
| of the palace, viewing a cart which had stuck in 
| the mud, was so sickened by the stench that he 
gave orders to have the streets paved. This move- 
ment inaugurated the street department of Paris, 
but the effort was a feeble one. The work was 
begun, but at the people’s expense. The king 
offered only a slender contribution. ‘Taxes were 
levied on duelists, on candles, boots, cake, and 
— things. But the enterprise was soon aban- 
oned. 
It was not until 1348 that any systematic care 
was taken of the streets, anc gs denied the 
og ways. Eventhen the cleaning was confine: 
o the highways; the smaller streets were stil! 
filled with heaps and hillocks of rotting refuse. 
The germ-wise minds of to-day may well wonder 
that any good or any continuance of life came out 
of such conditions. 
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AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY. 


n 1898 Capt. Otto Sverdrup went up Smith 
Sound in his old ship, the “ram, in an endeavor 
to sail round the north coast of Greenland 

from west to east. Mr. W. J. Strong, in “Roun 
About the North Pole,” quotes some of the ex 
plorer’s adventures from his own story. One ©! 
these is the pursuit and capture of a bear, whic 

they discovered on a little plateau high up on * 
mountain crag. The little ledge was reached |) 
a bridge not more than a good yard in width. 


His majesty was not visible to Schei until |v 

came within a few feet of him, but then it was 1 
long before a shot was heard. e bear san 
| together, and in a few seconds afterward all th 
dogs had thrown themselves boy t. 

hey tugged and pulled at the bear’s coat, tea: 
ing tufts of hair out of it, and before we kne' 
what they were doing, had dragged the body ': 
the edge of the plateau, where it shot out over tl) 
precipice. 

The dogs stood amazed, fazing down into t! 
| depths where the bear was falling swiftly throug 
| the air, but not alone, for on it were two do: 
which had clung so fast to its hair that they no’ 
stood planted head to head, and bit themselv: 
still faster to it in order to keep their balance. 

I was breathless as I watched this unexpect: 
journey through the air. The bear’s body dash: 
violently against the rock, turned a somersat! 
out from the mountain wall, and fell still farth: 
until, after falling a height of altogether at leas! 
hundred feet, it reached the slopes by the riv: 
and was shot by the impetus right across | 
river ice and a good way up the other side. ; 
| And the dogs? When the bear dashed agai! 
| the mountain they sprang up like rubber bal 

described a large curve, and with stiffened le: 
continued the journey on their own account, f@ 

ing with a loud thud on to the hardly packed si 

at the bottom of the valley. But they were ' 
| their legs in a moment, and set off as fast as th: 
| could go. 
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LITTLE WATER PEOPLE. 
BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ. 
nele Henry was sitting by the kitchen fire, 
U with Jessie on one knee and Tom on the 
other. There was a roaring fire in the 
stove, and by and by the big teakettle began to 
sing. 

At first it was a soft, low humming, and then 
it rose to a sweet little song that sounded like 
some one whistling away off in the distance; 
and it kept getting louder and louder, as if he 
were coming nearer; and then it was almost 
like a scream, and the cover of the kettle began 
to bob up and down. 

It was such a funny noise that Tom and Jessie 
both laughed. 

‘*What makes the kettle sing that way? What 
does it make that noise for?’’ asked Jessie. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Uncle Henry, ‘‘that is the 
Little Water People asking to be let out.’’ 

“The Little Water People!’’ cried both the 
children together. ‘*What are they? Do they 
live in the teakettle? We never heard of them 
before. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Uncle Henry, ‘‘I can’t tell you 
what they look like, because nobody has ever 
seen them, but we know they are there because 
we see what they do. 

‘*They are very funny Little People—so small 
that hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of 
them can live in a teaspoonful of water and 
have plenty of room.’’ 

“Do they always live in the water?’’ asked 
Jessie. 

**Yes, always in the water. When it is cold 
they keep perfectly still. They never sing or 
talk or shout then. But when the water begins 
to get hot, then the Little People rush around 
every way, trying to get out. 

‘If they find they are shut in, they begin to 
sing a little song, all together, in a tiny, piping 
voice: ‘Oh, please let us out! It’s very warm 
in here. Please let us out!’ That song is very 
pretty to hear, because all the people are polite, 
and say please. 

“But in a little while, if you don’t do any- 
thing, they begin to shout in a louder voice: 
‘Let us out! Let us out! Let us out! Let 
us out!’ And then the Little People begin to 
scream and climb up on each other’s shoulders, 
and jump over each other, to get out. 

‘‘A few of them squeeze through under the 
lid of the teakettle, and others come through 
the spout; but they can’t get out fast enough 
that way. They are like the boys over at 
‘Tommy’s school, when they all try to get 
through the door at the same time.’’ 

‘But what if you don’t let them out? What 
do they do then ?’’ 

‘‘Well, they all bend their heads down, and 
zet their backs and shoulders against the under 
side of the kettle cover, and press hard with 
‘heir hands, and then they give a great shout 
and push all together, and lift the lid a little 
way. And every time they do that a lot of 
them get out.’’ 

‘They are doing it now!” cried Jessie, 
ea erly, as the kettle cover bobbed up and down. 

“Are they good or’ bad people?’’ asked | 

ommy. 

‘They are good,’’ his uncle answered. “Tf | 
hey are shut up in strong iron prison-houses, 
where they cannot get out, they will work hard 
ity and night. They are so strong when they 
work together that they can do more than a 
.ousand men. It is these Little People of the 
‘ater who pull all the big trains of cars and 
ish all the steamboats. ’’ 

“I wish I could see them or catch some of 

hem,’? said Tommy ; and before Uncle Henry 
uld stop him, he had stretched his hand out 
4 be teakettle cover. He drew it back very 
ICKY, 
‘“Yes,’’ said Uncle Henry, ‘‘they are good, 
ut sometimes we get in their way, and then 
hey give us trouble.’ 
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MY GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


wish a great white ship would come, 
And carry me, oh, so far, 
Where palm-trees grow and simooms blow 
And Arab caravans wind and go, 
And the green, shady oases are. 
Suppose that this magic boat should sail, 
Oh, sail with us leagues away, 
We could see ice-floes and Eskimos, 
And the northern lights all gold and rose, 
Where the sun shines by night and by day. 


Qesnee 





@ fit © 


I think if I really saw the world 
Geography would seem true ; 

But do they mean that Mexico’s green, 
And England yellow? and I have seen 
In my atlas that Holland is blue! 

O dear, how I wish that ship would sail 
And teach my lesson to me! 

For though I study so hard in my book, 
And even when at the map I look, 

I can’t learn my geography! 


~ 





HOLIDAYS. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


he little folks of China Land 
Have holidays so strange and grand. 

When comes the Feast of Lanterns, all 
The people walk about and call 
With gorgeous lanterns, shining bright— 
It must be such a pretty sight! 
The Feast of Dragon Boats they hold 
Beside the water; young and old 
Come out to see the dragon boats— 
Such odd and curious-looking floats— 


Race for a prize. Another date 

For celebrating is the féte 

Called Feast-Day of the Moon, on which 
Folks everywhere, both poor and rich, 
Eat little round cakes, colored red. 
How queer! I’m glad we have, instead, 
Our good old days of Christmas cheer, 
Thanksgiving, Easter and New-year, 
The Fourth, and all the fun they bring. 

I wouldn’t change for anything! 


os a menses Samm ae 
TOMMY FLITTERMOUSE. 


BY A. H. DONNELL. 


from his three months’ nap, he was 
on his head! Sleeping head downward, 
But that did not disturb Tommy 


Wi: little Tommy Flittermouse woke up | rest of him put together ! 


think of it! 
F littermouse at all. 
from Grandfather Flittermouse and great-grand- 
father. It ran in the Flittermouse family. 

But when Tommy Flittermouse had stretched 


| himself and turned himself right side up, he | 
| began to feel very hungry indeed. 
three or four months, don’t you believe when | 
|for first course and a fine fat June-bug for | 


If you slept 


you woke up you would be hungry ? 

It was very dark in the Flittermouse house, 
but outdoors it was daytime. Now little Tommy 
Flittermouse never went out daytimes, so, hun- 
gry as he was,—poor little fellow!—he must 
wait till night before he went after his supper. 
Suppose we examine him. 

What a furry, altogether queer little chap! 
If it was not for his hands we would call him 
a little red-brown mouse, would we not? But 
just look at his hands! They spread out and 
shut together for all the world like two big fans 
—leather fans. They are bigger than all the 


| deep in his little furry face. 


It was a habit he inherited | 
|after all, there is something about this funny 
| little pointed-eared fellow, with his great wing 





His tiny eyes are set 
His mouth is full 
of tiny, pointed white teeth. 

Tommy 
he looks better than some of his cousins. 


Flittermouse is not handsome, but 
And, 


hands, that one cannot help liking. 
When it comes night at last, little Tommy | 


| Flittermouse, I hope you will have a nice sup- 


per. I hope you will have plenty of fireflies 


dessert. And then, after supper, you will go 
off on your queer little fluttery wings for a ‘‘con- 


stitutional!’’ In and out among the trees, bump- | 
ing and thumping against them, you will go, till | 


you are tired enough to go home, at daybreak, to 
bed. And then, you comical little fellow, you 
will go to sleep again, standing on your head! 

Did any of you children ever see Tommy 
Flittermouse? He lives 
close by the stone wall. 
day. You will be sure to find him at home, 
and asleep, as I told you, upside down. 





| written upon 





| menace 
| desire with e xpectation ; 
se 


|into bits of lead; 
| bower into a re fuge ; a cistern into to express 


in that hollow tree | 
Look for him some | 


FREIGHT 


PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLE. 


A word of one syllable, easy and short, 
Reads backward and forward the same; 

It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
Yet to language it lays not a claim. 


2. EASY CHARADES. 
I. 
The tramps stopped at the one 
was given them. They had no one 
against begging. 


and two what 
two feeling 


Il. 

Fred took the one and drove over the highest 
two to shoot. He was Cienpgetated, however, to 
find he had not brought a single one two with him. 

111. 

The king one in the great chair, rage and two 
his face. As he glanced at the 
printed page before him he was sure the one two 
was aimed at himself. 


3. BEHEADED RIME. 
With brows drawn tight together in a portentous 
A pa = face gleams under a dark and monk- 


Pray, “does it not resemble that solemn bird, the 


4. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 

Behead to confine and leave a color; curtail and 
leave a metal; behead and leave a preposition; 
curtail and leave a pronoun. 

Behead a favorite part of beef and leave a valu- 
able wood found in India; curtail and leave a 
refreshing beverage. 

Behead to look fixedly and leave a weed destruc- 
tive to grain; curtail and leave a dark resinous 
substance. 


5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add one letter and change a relative into a place 
of re sort; to change into a rope; to manage into a 
; to seatter into to ex ribit ; to unclose into 

edges into lifts u to 
arate into to change; young of an onimal | into 
a fish; an instant into three times; a tree into part 
of a ship; single into a kind of stone; a drunkard 
to consume into to warm; a 


gratitude; to sink down into rough, woolly hair; 

an animal into idle talk; a quaver into a tingling 
sensation; a bird into cry of an animal; an assent 
into food for cattle; a shiny fish into part of the 


body; a verb into an animal; a pronoun into to 
strike; backward into a handle; a drink into 
he arty; a small, quick noise into dense ; depressed 


into a fish ; perceived into brightness. 


6. LETTER CHANGES. 
I. 

First behead, then add a letter. 

To think, to employ, one who uses; to strike, 
an atom, covering for the head; a passage, land, 
a tiny island; precious, part of the body, to gain. 

II. 

Behead and curtail. 

A case, proportion, and leave an animal; to go 
forth, an aid, and leave the whole; to lessen, to 
beat down, and leave an animal; a part of the 


| kitchen, colored fluid, and leave not out. 














THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hunds is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chatings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. (Adv. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


* . 
[Elastic Stockings 
QUALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON. 

MABE eee: WEAR LONGEST; PRICED 
LOWEST of any made in the United 
States We pay e chs, WHA half. Free Booklet, 
ARICOSE V. T THEY ARE AND 
HOW RE LIEVED ’ gives full direc ree ie 
SELF-MEASU REMENT. SEND FOR IT TO- 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & rns — ep 
= Dept. Y, 68 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 



























M. M. 
Simplicity 
Together with 
M 


.M. 
Efficiency 
is the one great 
reason why the 


M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


is the acknowledged leader in this country; simple 
of consracmen; simple to control. Its splendid 
834y h.p. Engine can and does deliver the power when 
and where you need it. Its efficient belt trans- 
mission makes Motorcycling a real pleasure. For 
details send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 
American Motorcycle Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Reliet =a 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, ** 4 Zittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but areason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

- ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 

250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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LLLASS PINS cases} 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 

shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 
doz. Sample 10c. 
iver, 






FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
atalogue—shows new styles in GOLD ANI 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
a Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
rices. Special designs and estimates fr 


‘ee. 
LU BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


VASELINE 


IN TUBES 


A complete assortment 
of Vaseline Specialties in 
the modern tube form 
will prove the handiest 
and safest medicine chest 
for all the little ills so 
prevalent in every family. 
Each Vaseline Specialty 
is adapted to certain uses. 

Do you know that 


HAY FEVER 


is greatly helped by putting in 
the nostril a little Carbolated 
VaselineP That the 


MOSQUITO BITE 


is relieved and insects driven 
away by the application of 
Mentholated Vaseline ? 
You should learn the special 
uses of the following: 
CAPSICUM VASELINE 
WHITE VASELINE 
CAMPHORATED VASELINE 
VASELINE COLD CREAM 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
BORATED VASELINE 
All Vaseline Specialties 
are put up in Tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every Vaseline” Product 


17 State Street 
New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








ornadoes of great violence swept over por- 

tions of Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana April 24th to 26th, and 
many small villages were wrecked. The loss 
of life is estimated at about 400, and was heavi- 
est among the negroes, many of whom were 
buried in the ruins of their cabins. Amite, 
Louisiana, and Purvis, Mississippi, were the 
towns which suffered most severely. The loss 
of property is estimated at $2,000,000. 

& 


rbitration Treaties.— The Senate has 


ratified the arbitration treaty with Great | 


Britain, to which reference was made in this 
column last week, and similar treaties with 
Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, France and Spain. 
Consideration of the treaty proposing an inter- 
national prize court, which was framed at The 
Hague Conference, has been delayed until a 
conference, which the British government has 
invited to meet at London, can formulate a code 
of procedure for the proposed court. 


& 


Collision between the American liner St. 

Paul and the British cruiser Gladiator, 
in the Solent, April 25th, resulted in the sinking 
of the cruiser, with 28 of its men. The colli- 
sion took place during a snow-storm, which 
made it impossible to see objects more than a 
few yards distant. The St. Paul was seriously 
damaged, and narrowly escaped sinking. The 
discipline on both ships was excellent. 


+ 


he North and Baltic Seas.—An agree- 

ment has been signed by representatives of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Denmark, 
Sweden and the Netherlands, which binds the 
signatories to maintain the status quo of the 
territorial possessions bordering on the North 
Sea; and a similar agreement has been signed 
by representatives of Russia, Germany, Sweden 
and Denmark, maintaining the territorial status 
quo on the Baltic Sea. At the same time the 
Stockholm treaty of 1855, by which Great 
Britain, France and Sweden guaranteed the 
integrity of Norway and Sweden against 
Russia, was formally terminated. The new 
treaties tend to the promotion of international 
peace, and relieve the smaller powers affected 
of the fear of possible aggression by their 


& 


Great Lockout was ordered by the Brit- 

ish Ship-Building Employers’ Association, 
April 25th, which extends to every ship-building 
yard in the United Kingdom. This lockout is 
the result of a proposed reduction of five per 
cent. in wages, which was accepted by many 
of the workmen, but was made the occasion of 
a strike last February by the workmen’s unions 
on the northeast coast. The federation of em- 
ployers announced, April 15th, that unless the 
strikers returned to work within 10 days, every 
yard in the kingdom would be closed; and as 
the strikers remained out, the lockout was 


ordered. ® 
FN ng eeere- Defeat.—Mr. Winston Spen- 
eer Churchill, president of the board of 
trade in the new British cabinet, was defeated, 
April 24th, on his appeal to his constituency 
of northwest Manchester for reélection. He 
received 4,988 votes ; his Conservative opponent, 
Mr. Joynson Hicks, whom Mr. Churchill de- 
feated at the last general election by a majority 
of 1,241, received 5,417; and 276 votes were 
cast for the Socialist candidate. Prior to Mr. 
Churchill’s election in 1906, the constituency 
had for many years been a Conservative strong- 
hold. Mr. Churchill’s seat in the cabinet will 
not be affected, for a safe constituency will be 





found for him to represent; but his defeat is | 


recognized as one of the heaviest blows which 
the Liberal party has received since its accession 
to power. ® 


ensions to Soldiers’ Widows have 

been increased by Congress from $8 to $12 

a month. The change went into effect on May 

1st, and was carried out automatically without 
the necessity of fresh applications. 

& 

Segre Deaths.—Bishop Ellison Capers 

of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 

South Carolina died April 22d, aged 70. Bishop 

Capers held the rank of brigadier-general in 

the Confederate army. He was ordained to 


the ministry in 1867, and was consecrated 
bishop in 1893. Lieutenant-General Line- 








vitch, aide-de-camp to the Tsar, and commander | 


of the first Manchurian army, died April 23d, 
aged 68. He took part in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8, and since then had served in all 
of Russia’s Asiatic campaigns.——Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York City, since 1862, and one of the most widely 
known and influential of the Episcopal clergy 
of the United States, died suddenly April 29th, 
aged 80.—Johnson Newlon Camden, who 
was United States Senator from West Virginia 
1881-7 and 1893-5, died April 25th, aged 80. 
Mr. Camden was a large capitalist. 








Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. (Adv. 








Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 — 
in 3 hours, made $13; you can do it, 
veshow how FREE OUTFIT. OS TO Tw END 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 821 L Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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: ball outfit is of the 
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: Brand, bearing the Dog-on- 
: the-Diamond Trade-Mark, 





pone STEARNS m co., one South St., New York, U. 8. A. 















For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
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New Catalogue now ready. 

ree. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
_ Plymouth, N. he 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY & from 4 to 6 months. 
Situations Guaranteed We have Somnenot te 
furnish several big railroads with opera 


Good Wages Every ——— in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. ilroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn tee if desired. 
Estab. 36 years. IWustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


COLGATE'S 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


[PELICIOUs, antiseptic—more conven- 


ient, more efficient and less wasteful 
than powder. The Colgate quality in another 


ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


OLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of “_ world-famed C: ‘ashmere Bouquet 1 ‘otlet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 
and district toride 


WAN I ED A RIDER AGEN and exhibit a 1908 


Model ‘Ranger’ bicycle furnished by bm Our agents everywhere are making mone} 
tant, ln MONKY REGULEE ulars and s Cc} offer at onc 
RED: until you receive and Approve. of your bicycle. We ship 
advance, » prepay {7 eight, and 
ne 









































COMES OUT A RIBBON 
i ee 
ON THE BRUSH 
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OUR NEW WAY 


THE OLD WAY 


PORT en 








IN EACH TOWN 















enn aA one, anywhere nthe U.S. without a cent deposit 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may rid picycle and 
put it to any test youwish. If you are then not perfectly satistied or do not wish to keep 
he bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 
or '% U ying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any Price until you receive our catalogues 
No zs pt unheard of factory prices and remarkable specte 2/ offers to rider agents. 
You WILL BE ASTONISHE when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can nfake for 1908. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $x 00 a ~ above factory cost. cye E DEAL » you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES, We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken ro trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from 3 to ®8 or B10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


vines COASTER- -BRAKES single wheels, im ed roller chains and pres. 
5. 5 

















Lape repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aal/ the usual retai/ 
but write to-day and we will send you free by return mail our large by —N 1 ti 
fully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful inform “14 = AL wonderful p sit 


on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. S5l, CHIGACO, ILL. 
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Write for booklet, ‘Hints on Shaving,’’ stating your dealer's 

name, and whether or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor. 

We will then arrange so that you can test one for 30 days 
without obligation on your part to purchase. 


Firm of 













Hollow Set of t IN Doubl Carbo 
Ground as in Sothar A. L. SILBERSTEIN, commen fir Magnetic 
illustrated 475 Broadway, New York. Jheavybeards| Strop 
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No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record, 


Baxer’s Cocoa 


50 


, Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


| Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


[Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























Thenew ARROW 


Distinctly the collar of 
the season. 15c., 2 for 25c. 


Sold only under the ARROW label. Send for 
“ Proper Dress,” a style book by an authority. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 485 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 








Makers of Cluett Shirts. 


What’s He 
After? 


What they'll all be 
after—the new 1908 


| Goodyear 
Official 
Baseball 


“The ball that lasts” 


It has exactly the same 
action and playing quali- 
ties as the balls usedin all 
of the big League games, 
but as it represents the 
only new invention in the 
manufacture of baseballs 








for 14 years,and which we 

have patented, it is more 

durable than any other 
ball you can buy. 

We used to hear “‘it will 
last as long as the cover” 
— —GOODYEAR OFFICIAL 
BALLS will outlast any cover ever made—many 
ofthem. There are boys who have sent back a ball 
for six or seven re-coverings—no other ball with 
such a record. The explanation of this is in our 
booklet; send forit. It —— how with this ball 
}ou can become a better ball-player. The ar- 
antee back of the ball will save you many a dollar. 

he cover of every GOODYEAR BALL is hand- 
punched and hand-stitched by experts. With other 

‘seballs, the same process that cuts the cover 
punches the holes; and the cover is simply laced 
up by unskilled labor, no allowance being made 

or oyna of leather. Our expert stitchers 

punch the holes with anawl where they are need- 

«d, sothat every GOODYEAR BALL is a perfectly 
©wed ball, which not only plays and lasts longer, 

out also feels better to the hands. The cover, 
hough of the finest selected horsehide, will be 
orn out eventually, but you can get the ball 

‘¢-covered by sending us 40 cents in stamps, coin, 
* money-order. Return the ball in the original 

x if possible. . 

C. Edwin Booth, New Haven, Conn., says: ‘I 

n highly pleased with your ball. It has been 

sed in five full games. I feel it has ten times 
* much service in it as any other ball.” 

_ try this ball. It will not get soft or mushy. 

‘t will save you money. : 

: GOODYEAR OFFICIAL BALL $1.25. GOODYEAR 
EAGUE $1.00. U.S, LEAGUE 75c., all three regula- 
on size and weight. GoopyEAR JUNIOR LEAGUE 
c.—the boy’s favorite. 

Each and every ball made is fully guaranteed. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ball Dept. C, AKRON, OHIO. 





NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Acer of Nature's Jewels.—By proc- 
lamation of the President, the Jewel Cave 
National Monument has been established in the 
| Black Hills National Forest in South Dakota. 
| This formation is, in some respects, unique. 
It was explored in 1900, and consists of a series 
| of chambers, connected by passages and gal- 
| leries, the walls of which are encrusted with 
| beautiful calcite crystals. It is situated in a 
| cafion, on a limestone plateau, 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. It is believed to have been the chan- 
| nel for the waters of a now extinct geyser. 


| ® 

~~ Exploration.—Objects that the early 
| 4 navigators and explorers never dreamed of 
|now draw learned men to some of the remote 
‘oceanic islands. The Canterbury Philosophic 
Institute of New Zealand, with the aid of the 
| government, is about to send an expedition of 
| investigators in terrestrial magnetism, geology, 
botany and zodlogy to the Auckland and Camp- 
| bell islands, which lie respectively 200 and 300 
|miles from the south coast of New Zealand. 
The Auckland Islands have no inhabitants. 
| Among the objects of the expedition is the 
| collection of evidence concerning the ancient 
| antarctic continent, suppused to have joined 
|New Zealand to South America on the one 
| hand, and to Australia, Mauritius, Madagascar 
and Africa on the other. 


a 


} Wonderful Toad.—The New York 

Zoological Society has a toad said to have 
| been exhumed from limestone at Butte, Mon- 
| tana, at a depth of 150 feet. This toad has 
| now lived for 8 months in a porcelain jar 
| without feeding. It should not be assumed, 
however, that the animal lived in the rock 
| without air, or without nourishment of some 
| kind. Limestone is full of pores, holes and 
| fissures. The color pattern of the toad has 
| faded from its confinement, but nobody believes 
|that it was born in any other way than the 
|normal one, or that its life was sustained in 
its prison without the usual means. Scientific 


observation of this toad only began upon its | 


reception in the museum. 
= 


lars War upon Moths.—Alum, according 
to Adele M. Field, is a perfect preventive 
| of the ravages of moths among woolens. While 
| living in China she gave this method of pro- 
| tecting clothing a thorough test. The articles 
| should be soaked in a saturated solution of alum 
| for several hours. The fabric is not injured 
and the colors are not changed. The alum does 


| not evaporate, and the articles thus treated | 


remain moth-proof for years. It is suggested 
that a pound of crude alum in four quarts of 
water would make an effective solution for em- 
ployment by manufacturers of woolen cloth, 
rugs and carpets. * 


| Mc Colorado River Changes.—Since 
| its invasion of the Salton Sink, and the 
| struggle of the engineers to hold it under con- 
|trol, the Colorado River has found a new 
mouth, 20 or 30 miles southeast of the old one. 
The consequences of this change, says Dr. D. 
T. MacDougal, are somewhat momentous. For 
one thing, the bore which formerly ran many 
miles up-stream, affecting both the Colorado 
and the Hardy rivers, will probably disappear, 
since in the new channel the water reaches the 
| sea by a more gradual descent and with a gentler 
|eurrent. New mud-flats will fringe the shore 
| for a distance of 50 miles. Eventually, it is 
probable, a brackish lake, 50 or 60 miles long, 
will be formed, into which the seepage of the 
Hardy River will flow ; and serious disturbance 
|of the plants and animals over an area of 


several hundred square miles may ensue. 


| b 


| Qwift Discovery.—We are apt to think 
that it is only in recent years that scientific 
discovery has become so accelerated that its an- 
nouncements make people catch their breath. 
But Prof. T. E. Thorpe reminds us that seldom 








in the history of science | 
has any discovery, so mo- | 
mentous in its results, | 
been perfected and an- 
nounced so quickly as Sir | 
Humphry Davy’s dis- 
covery of the metals potas- 
sium and sodium by the 
action of electricity upon 
solutions of potash and 
soda. On October 19, 1807, 
he got his first results ; on 
November 19th he aston- 
ished the Royal Society 
with a masterly account 
of their completion. When 
| he saw the new metals appear in shining glob- 
ules, and then take fire, he danced about the 
floor in ecstasy. But recovering his self-com- 
mand, within one month he had obtained most 
of the leading facts known to-day about the 
| physics and chemistry of the alkaline metals. 
| What a pleasure for Davy, and what an advan- 
tage for science, if he could be alive now! 





Sin HumPnry Davy. 














A Stove That 
“Makes Good” 


Baking proves the quality of a stove. 
But every stove doesn’t pass the test. 
No stove bakes bread, pies, cakes— 
everything that’s bakable—quite as well 
as the New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Besides, the ‘“‘ New Perfec- 
tion” stove makes the kitchen 
a cool and pleasant place in 
which to do the baking. Do 
the family cooking; broil the 
steak; prepare the meals— 
every separate item of domes- 
tic work done over the flame 


of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


adds to your satisfaction because it’s all done so quickly and 
so well. The “New Perfection”’ surpasses the performance 
of any other stove. Its quick heat saves moments; its clean- 
liness saves labor; its fuel economy saves expense; its new 
principle of blue flame combustion saves you physical dis- 
comfort. No other kitchen appliance will 
take the place of the “New Perfection”’ 
oil stove. If not with your dealer, write 
our nearest agency. 

Just such 


The Rea oO LAM a lamp as 


you've been looking for. 
Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 
Beautifully nickeled ; hence easily cleaned. Very 
handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 















































































TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


WK x Lklogs 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Crock, Mach. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. L't'd. London, Ontarta 





Copyright, 1907, 6y Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CHLOROSIS. 


of anemia which occurs 
in young women, gener- 
ally between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty. If it 
is found after the age of 
twenty-five it is a relapse 
from a former attack. It 
is characterized by a yel- 
lowish green tint of the 
skin, and from this it re- 
ceives its name. In any 
ease of anemia where 
there is a doubt of the 
diagnosis, an examination of the blood itself will 
soon settle the question. 

The blood of the chlorotic patient will invariably 
be deficient in hemoglobin, which is the coloring- 
matter of the red corpuscles and the carrier of 
oxygen to the system. While in other forms of 





anemia the red corpuscles may be found greatly | 


decreased in quantity, in chlorosis they will be 
found in sufficient number, but poor in quality. 

As it is the hemoglobin in the blood which 
enables one to breathe, it follows as a matter of 
course that any deficiency in it will affect the 
breathing power, and therefore thé supply of nec- 
essary oxygen which comes to the system. The 
chlorotic patient therefore lives in continual bad 
air wherever she is, and her whole system suffers 
accordingly. 

The whole muscular system of course suffers, 
because muscular force is in direct ratio to the 
amount of oxygen taken in. The heart muscle 
will be weak and irritable, and there will be a 
sense of breathlessness and probably palpitation 
following any exertion. As the entire system of 
muscles is affected, there will naturally be a sense 
of fatigue and lassitude, with pain at the base of 
the neck and in the small of the back. 

The peculiar color is absent in certain cases, 
although it may declare itself on the backs of the 
hands and on the ears or the chest, when it is not 
noticeable on the face except as an ordinary pallor. 

Another symptom that will usually be found in 
the sufferer from chlorosis is puffiness of the face 
and swelling of the ankles. There may also be a 
persistent dry cough, worse at night, or coming on 
after long talking. 

As to the treatment of this condition, iron in 
some form or another may be said to be a specific, 
but must, of course, be regulated by the physician 
in charge, both as to the form of iron to be taken 
and the quantity. 

There should be careful attention to general 
hygiene. 
open air, but fatiguing exercise should not be 
attempted until the muscles have regained their 
tone, and common sense should be exercised as 
to hours of study, diet and sleep. 


*® © 


WHO WAS ‘“ MOTHER GOOSE’’? 


he venerable ‘‘Mother Goose,” who has stirred 
the imagination of generations of children, is 


consigned to the realms of myth by Mr. Walter | 


Taylor Field in his recent book, “Fingerposts to 
Children’s Reading.” In spite of ingenious at- 
tempts to establish her identity, she appears 
merely to personify the story-telling spirit that 
produced the earliest folk-lore. 

Some forty years ago an ingenious gentleman of 
Boston claimed to have identified her as Mistress 
Elizabeth Goose, or Vergoose, who flourished in 
that city between the years 1712 and 1720; and this 
effort to give her a local habitation was at once 
accepted with joy by a large part of that reading 
public which expects of its authors concrete and 
absolute existence. 

The Vergoose story stated that the nursery 
laureate was the mother-in-law of one Thomas 
Fleet, a printer; that she lived with his family 
over his shop in Pudding Lane, now Devonshire 
Street; that she habitually repeated nursery rimes 
and songs for the delectation of Fleet’s children, | 
and that the verses became so popular in Pudding | 
Lane that Fleet, thinking to turn an honest penny, | 
published them in 1719, under the now famous | 
title, “Mother Goose’s Melodies.” | 

The story was uncontradicted for years, but at | 
last the critics got hold of it and exploded it. It | 
all seems now to have originated in a clever news- | 
paper article written by a certain John Fleet | 
Eliot, great-grandson of T. Fleet, the printer, who | 
desired to embellish his family tree and make | 
readable history. 

No one ever saw the edition of the ‘‘Melodies” 
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printed by Fleet in 1719, and all the evidence 
brought forward was Mr. Eliot’s word that another 
gentleman named Crowninshield—then deceased 


—had mentioned having once encountered a copy | 


in the library of the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, which, however, 
subsequent search failed to discover. 
Mother Goose’s grave was also pointed out in 

| the Old Granary Burying Ground, and is still 
visited by an occasional deluded pilgrim. But the 
| grave is marked with the name of “Mary Goose, 
wife to Isaac Goose,’”’ who “‘dee’d October ye 19th, 
| 1690,”’ thus dividing the honors of Goosehood ; for 
| Mary, wife to Isaac, is clearly not Elizabeth, 
mother-in-law to Fleet, whose fictitious singing of 
| nursery jingles in Pudding Lane dates twenty-five 
years after Mary’s interment. 
| Mr. Andrew Lang has discovered in Loret’s “La 
| Muse Historique,” published in France in 1650, 
some verses, the second and third lines of which 
|are “like a Mother Goose story, made-up and 
| false.” Clearly, then, Mother Goose was known 
to the French more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago as the typical teller of wonderful and 
fanciful tales. 
| The earliest date at which Mother Goose 
| appears as the author of children’s stories is 1697, 
| when Charles Perrault, a distinguished French 
literary man, published in Paris a little book of 
| tales which he had during that and the succeeding 
| year contributed to a magazine. The book has a 
frontispiece in which an old woman is pictured 
telling stories to a family group by the fireside, 
and in the background are the words, in French, 
“Tales of my Mother Goose.” 








these tales seems to be an advertisement in a 
| London paper of 1729. 

It is thus clear that Mother Goose was of French 
extraction, and of at least respectable antiquity. 


* ¢ 


WAR-TIME PRICES. 


A party of young people was camping in New 
the “Canady line.” 
dishes had been brought; but one day somebody 
| hooked a very big bass, and then it was remem- 
| bered that if it was baked and served in all its 
comely fairness, there was no platter to put it on. 


Two of the company walked six miles to the 
sane. to see what could be done in the way of 
china. . 

They found the store, very small and very much 
obscured by aad windows. An old man, who 
was apparently the owner, was sitting on the 
platform without, reading a yellowed newspaper, 
crumpled and torn. He looked as if the surround- 
ing dearth of salable goods might exactly suit him. 
he fPllowed them into the 





| They passed him, an 
store. 

“Have you a platter?” they asked. 

“Platter?” 

“Yes, just a common white platter. 
stylish.” 

e took off one 
in his pocket. Then he extracted another pair 
from a corresponding pocket on the other side 
and fitted them to his nose. 

“Ves,” he conceded, with a certain 
ance of trade, “I guess I can fit ye out. 
He vanished down the stairs at the back of the 
store, and presently reappeared, bearing with 
some pride a good-sized white platter. 
, re it up, and we’ll take it along. 
s it?” 
He frowned over his laborious manipulation of 
paper and string. 
“A dollar and a half,” said he. 
| “A dollar and a half! That white platter! Oh, 
| come! we wanted something cheap.’ 
The old man paused in his fitting of paper about 
the oval. 
“T ain’t 


Nothing 


mild toler- 


How much 





| ot a thing that’s cheaper,” he said 

| mildly. ‘This is the only platter there is in stock.” 

“Well, can’t you take off something?” 

He turned the platter over and in an earnest 

| pondering scrutinized the back. 

| “Itdon’t seem as if I could,” he mused. ‘“That’s 
jest what that platter cost me the second year o’ 

| the war.’ 


* © 
“OLE MIS’ MOON.” 
adam Fairfax was wont to stand on the porch 
| 
| light nights in the beauty. 


| hills. “Look, Dahlia, see how beautiful it is,” and 
her tiny colored maid, who was ever at hand with 


answer, enthusiastically, “Your moon certainly 
do look pow’ful handsome to-night.” 


visit her son, Dahlia, looking out of the win 
with wondering eyes on the first evening of her 
life away from home, exclaimed in a voice of 
mingled astonishment and relief, “Well, I declar’ 
to goodness, if ole Mis’ Moon ain’t done come 
along to Washington wif me and ole mis’! We 
can’t be homesick nohow, wif ole Mis’ Moon 
shining on us.” 
* 


PERISHABLE PROPERTY. 


A ‘Merchants’ Carnival” was in progress, and 
| all the maidens of the village were represent- 

ing the various shops. Pretty Sarah Moffatt, in a 
| lace gown strung with garlands of bonbons, adver- 
| tised the principal candy-store. 


| At the beginning of the festival Sarah fairly 
| glistened with attractive confectionery, but as 
time wore on the girl’s decorations dwindled. By 

the final act, not a bonbon glistened among Sarah’s 
ruffles. 

“Where in the world,” asked the stage-manager, 
noting the plainness of Sarah’s attire, “are all your 
| decorations? Have you lost them?” 
| “No,” returned Sarah, “they’re perfectly safe. 
I’m wearing them inside.” 











* 


GREATLY UNDERESTIMATED. 


Bo.” asked his Sunday-school teacher, “do 
you know how many disciples there were?” 
The little boy promptly said that he did, and an- 
swered, “Twelve.” Then he went on. “And I 
know how many Pharisees there were, too.” 


“Indeed ?” 

“Yes’m. There was just one less than there 
was disciples.” 

“Why, how do you know that? It is nowhere 
stated how many Pharisees there were.” | 

“IT thought everybody knew it,’ said Bobby. 
“The Bible says, ‘Beware of the ‘leven of the Phar- 
isees,’ doesn’t it?” ; 


~~. 





The earliest mention of an English version of | 


England so far up that they felt almost over | 
The right kind of camping | 


air of spectacles and put them | 


of her old Virginia home and rejoice on moon- | 
“There’s my moon,” | 
| She would say, as it rose from behind the eastern | 


When Madam Fairfax journeyed to the my to | 
ow 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. Sold in 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. (Adv. 


The Hayes Method 


successful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. 














References anywhere. WR/TE FOR BOOK 37-¥. 
| Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
| 60 Cuban, unused. Quaker 
| 1000 Quaker Hinges. 
STAM PS lset ) en 2 unused. ) Stamp.Co. 
lset Nicaragua, 2 unused. 
| ALL 10 1set Ecuador, 2 unused. \ Toledo, 
FOR C. 1 Perforation Gage. Ohio. 
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CHANGE IN FOOD 

| ee 

| WORKS WONDERS IN HEALTH. 

It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
cure dyspepsia. 
know how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of indi- 
| gestion. 

“IT had been troubled with it for years, until last 
year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts food to 
be used every morning. I followed instructions 
and now I am entirely well. 








packages a week. You are welcome to use this 
testimonial as you see fit.’’ 

The reason this lady was helped by the use of 
Grape - Nuts food, is that it is predigested by 
natural processes and therefore does not tax the 
stomach as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for building up the 
nervous system. If that part of the human body 
is in perfect working order, there can be no dys- 
| pepsia, for nervous energy represents the steam 
| that drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as 
adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for in- 
stant use. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 








SILK FISH LINES 


Strongest, best wearing, most successful 
colors, smoothest running, an 
variety of finishes. Every line guar- 
anteed absolutely perfect. Name your 
favorite fishing (see coupon below), and 
we will mail FREE SAMPLES, 


Every genuine has 
Brook Trout Bass the Kingfisher bird 
Lake Trout Pike oe 
Fly Casting Graylin yer ter 
Bait Casting Salmon: | E.-,MARTIN'S SONS 
Mascalonge Pickerel 


























2t Kingfisher St., 
Rockville, Conn. 








“I deem it my duty to let you | 


[ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION |S Saget sO 





“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we use four | 
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SHOES 


I Make 
than 


shoe 


1nd sell y 
ell mo the world 


) 
e mens s 32° 


any one oa 
‘ Other manufacture! 


SE 
My world-wide reputation for the past 32 
years, as the maker and retailer of the best 
shoes for the money, is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 
W. L. Douglas shoes have no equal for 
style, fit, comfort and wear. 

Shoes at all Prices, for Every 
Member of the Family, Men, Boys, 
Women, Misses and Children. 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 85.00 Gilt Edge 
Shoes cannot be equalled at any price. 
Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
oa-CAUTION. W.L. Douglas name and price 
is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. 
Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes 
mailed from factory to any part of the world. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 






























BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 


athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and_ baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving 


the retailer's profit. Spe- ae 

cial terms to captains, Sart 
managers, clubs and x its, . 
teams. Tes & MARK 
gonad donee for ~ ad Con > a 
Na 7. ar. atalogue Moston, as? 


107 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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Stop that Leak 


Sold the household tinware 
ye 


As) 
uss er 
A »surself., Save time and expense 


= of sending to plumber or tinshop. No 
soldering iron required, no resin, 
acid, no bother—just a stick of 


SOLDERE 





AN EVENTFUL CRUISE. 






hy ~ John Willard Russell, mariner, of 


Bristol, Rhode Island, achieved no great eX oot h ac h e 






















distinction in the annals of his time, but he anda little heat applied. Any one can 
» q use it. our dealer for Solderene. G 
f Cc. "t F was one of a great company of undaunted | f 2 Sticks and Directions 7 Mail 25 cents. um 
met gee aged inetmory as the || Americans who braved such perils as have long Solderene Co., Dept. ¥, 91 Oliver St.. Boston. not only stops tooth- 








A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but | 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- | 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 


history of their namesake — Samoset — lingers in | since vanished from the seas to play a part in 
the stories of Cues choloat of | fraits nuts, honey, || building a mighty commerce for a young nation. 
rich creat and pljood indian andsay Sam-o-set. || In editing Captain Russell’s letters, under the 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass-J| title ‘The Romance of an Old Time Ship- 
master,’’ Mr. Ralph D. Paine says that as a 
WARREN PURE seuru Amentean un martEass. youth, in 1796, John Russell undertook a West- 
ait eae wee ‘NewEng-} | ern journey, and joined the pioneers who were 

land for 1! pushing on into the wilderness of western New 
$20.00} | york and Michigan. But he had not the bent 
CHAS. G. for land, and two years later he is in Virginia, 

Maker, and embarking upon his first voyage. 


What were the risks our sailors and merchants 
Malden, faced in the years when the French, in our 
Mass. unofficial war with the ‘‘Terrible Republic,’’ 
were cruelly harassing our feeble marine, are 
ictured in the following letters from John 


ENDus your ussell to his father 

OLD CARPETS uy drclgte an ” and R eos tes a Cc. 
a ~ **Dear espected Sir. 1ink it uncer- 
aan Seve end we wiil|| tain whether you have heard tee ye from 
RUGS ] maketheminto || me since I left Virginia in the month of August. 
neat and dura-|| I then informed you of the particulars of my 
ble rugs. Southern journey, and how, to secure my own 
= me * 4 Our priceisfair.|| Debt, I was induced to take a share in a Brig 
No charge made || and Cargo—bound to the West Indies. I sailed 


DURABLE RUGS | 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make H+ old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very a C . . ‘ 
pot ok We can make them most any size. Dent’s Corn _ cures corns and bunions, 16¢. 
Write for further particulars. \ C. S. Dent & Sos 5 etroit, Mich. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., \ ———— ————— 

15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 











ticking. Delivered express 
- FZ 
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Red Seal Varnish 


Floor Paint. 


iit fot te ri 

















A Paint for 
Every Purpose. 











for anya ol aon = a, on ay ee, bound 4 
SALEM C ‘ape Nicholas Mole—the Brig and Cargo worth . 4 : = a 
GLEAMING 00., |/ eleven thousand dollars—one-bialf of which was —- ae needs “a the paint - 'h -s — 
: " || my own, an e remainder consigned to me 
Booklet Free. as super-cargo. After being out fourteen days ing the — outside to enameling the bathtu 
we were taken by a French privateer—myself inside—you can safely rely on 








and a boy were put on board the privateer 
without being allowed to take any clothes with 


Water Supply for |i" : C 
“‘After being ten days on the Privateer—she 
Country Houses. ||t2icte’sniy een Sn "bout wt arpenter - Morton 


two other i and two boys, concerted a 
lan to 























THE PROBLEM e possession of the privateer, in . 
SOLVED! which we happily succeeded and stood for 
Jamaica. But twelve hours after we unfortu- aints 
No elevated tank nately fell in with another French Privateer, e 
to freeze or leak. a large force, whe, on sending _ hate boat on 
Tank located ard, discovered our situation, and soon turnec , 
pada the tables upon us. I will not attempt to detail Sold by Reliable Dealers all over New England. 


the long series of cruel treatment which suc- 























a teh aa ted dad From March 1, 1908, our trade-mark Seal will 
The best such ok Pas Lmen When 1 wes Era I appear on our entire line of paints. 
a had no clothes and not a shilling. 
see oe **I took passage in a sloop bound to Norfolk 
Send for LUNT-MOSS Ain vee... —_—a . ket to | place. 
— ve an offer to go to St. Thomas, and expect M o 
Catalogue jeans} I) T hare on oiler te go fo St, Thomas, and expect Look for this Seal on Paints. 
D. ——_____— Father, that poor and unfortunate as I am, = 
Let our Engineers figure ont your needs. baer oy —— —_—— —_ a 
entirely a stranger here, ve receiv e 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, J) countenance and friendship of some of the best Our Saves you 
43 South Market St., Boston. men in the place.’’ 67 Y ‘ from the 
® © — Necessity of 
Business Rupert 
KNEW OF ONE EXCEPTION. Experience neutiog, 
he teacher was explaining to the class the 
: meaning of the word ‘‘axiom.’’ ‘‘ An 
The quickest Ice axiom,”’ she said, ‘‘is a self-evident fact or 











Cream Freezer on 
earth, and re- 
quires the least 
amount of ice, 
salt and labor. 


proposition. ‘That is, it is something which 
you know to be true; something which, in the 
very nature of things, cannot be otherwise than 
true. 

‘*For example, it is a well-known axiom that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts. To 
state it in another form, the half of anything is 
less than the whole of it.’’ 

‘*Teacher,’’ spoke up a little boy, ‘‘I know 
the half of something that’s bigger than the 














CARPENTER - MORTON 
COMPANY, 


77-79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The secret 
of its quick 
ps ae J is in the perpet- 
ual motion aerating-spoon 
dasher; it’s a marvel of 
simplicity and efficiency. 
ice Cream in two 
to four minutes. 

Send for our catalogue j 
and descriptive circular whole of it.”” . . 9? ont 
telling all about it. You surprise me, Tommy,’’ said the teacher. 
ae The greatest posible care & exercised in the || ‘*What is it?’’ 

1aking o aska Freezers. Each Freezer is per- sé i ad r ar 
fectly adjusted before leaving the factory, and is P A_ semicolon, answered Tommy. It’s 
absolutely guaranteed. All the metal parts that bigger than a colon. 
come in contact with the cream are covered with 
pure block tin. All of the metal parts outside are 
galvanized and will not rust. 

Our freezer tubs are waterproof. 

If your dealer cannot supply the Alaska 
Freezer we will send four-quart size, prepaid, 
anywhere in New England on receipt of $2.70; 
but ask your dealer first. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 


THERE ARE NO 
COLD ROOMS 


A Child Can Run It. 


WHEN Its fire box is so constructed 
that it gives the greatest heat 
with the least coal. The 

YOU mechanism that operates it is 
simplicity itself. It will cut 
down your coal bills. It’s the 

USE Ideal Heater for any kind of 
a building. 

Send for Our Catalogue. 


A SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 

















Carmote Floor Finish. 


Water System 


pe ote 




















The same reasons that have made the Olds Engines the standard gas and gasoline engines of America 

















Do Not Buy a Water System Until You Have Investigated This. 


Write us full particulars of your sourprement. and we will make you an estimate of cost by competent engineers at no cost to you. 
Will send men to your place an 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY, 69-75 Washington Street, N., BOSTON, MASS. 


- €& 


_ ln districts where this machine is not in use, we will 
give the purchaser a special introductory price. 


Full information concerning this offer 
upon application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


eee nen rn 


make the Olds Pneumatic Water System superior to all others— = ~=oreliable, simple, economical. 
HEATE R By installing this system at country homes, or farms, No extra charge for any special air valve. 

. or resorts, you can have exactly the same service as if you The outfits can be placed in the basement, if desired— 

eee —_~ were connected with the city water mains. where they are frost-proof. The old-fashioned exposed 

IY ne The outfit is exceedingly simple. The tank is air- | and elevated tanks freeze up and become useless and 

ou Need a New Sewing Machine § tight, and the water forced into it with a direct connected | damaged. 
pressure pump, operated by the famous Olds Engine, Our system supplies a fire protection as well as water 
e $ compresses the air, delivering the water under pressure | to your kitchen, laundry, bathrooms, bedroom, lawn, 
New Companion. ; wherever piped. garden, stable, etc. 

; 
5 
> 
» 


| SEND FOR A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
) 

> 

> install the plant. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us to-day for more detailed information. 
) 



































Use but half as much as of 
ordinary extracts. 


Full measure bottles, no de- 
ceptive paneled sides. 


Pure before pure food laws 
were thought of. 


Baker Extract Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 






A Substitute 
\ for Coffee. 


HERE are people who think that coffee has no 

substitute, but these are the people who have 

not yet tried Old Grist Mill. It isso like coffee in 
color and flavor that most people cannot tell the dif- 
ference, but it is different in this respect, that it does 
not produce biliousness, nervousness, etc., and does 
not affect the heart. It is nourishing and thoroughly 
satisfying even to confirmed coffee-drinkers. Don’t 
you think it about time you tried Old Grist Mill? 
Your grocer has it or can get it. To prepare, simply 

















Id Grist Mill 





Hot Biscuits 


Having hot biscuits does not 
involve the tedious fussing of 
former days, for with Old Grist 
Mill Self- Raising Biscuit 
Flour the proposition is per- 
fectly simple, and the 
necessa 
time an 
work are 
not worth 
consider- 
ing —and 
the results 
are abso- 
lutely sure. 

When you 
once try this 

reparation 






or hot biscuits, 
dumplings, 
griddie cakes, 
muffins, dough- 
nuts, shortcake, 
etc., it will be- 
come a fixed arti- 
cle in your household supplies. 


Boil Hard Five Minutes. 


All Old Grist Mill Goods are Guaran- 
teed Under New Pure Food Law. 
Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book, Free. 


Potter & Wrightington; . Boston, Mass. 






Ask your Grocer for it. 

















STICKNEY & POOR'S 


Spices and Mustards! 


We have been making Spices and 
Mustards for ninety-three years, from 
year to year improving our methods. 
No other spice and mustard manufac- .¢ 
turer in America has developed such 
skill and experience. 

Our brands are pure; the flavor 
strong, not coarse ; pungent, not bitter. 













STICKNEY & POOR SPICE Co., 
Founded 1815. 
182-184 State Street, Boston. 
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SAWYER’S 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 








““Always Ready.” 

This was one of the valued characteristics 
of the Minuteman of Revolutionary fame, 
and for this reason and the fact that his 
readiness was backed by qualities that 
made him dependable, we have chosen 
the figure and fame’ of the Minuteman to 
illustrate the name of our 


Minute 
Tapioca 


It requires no soaking and is therefore ‘‘always 
ready’? for instant use, and our Minute Cook 
Book gives 18 dependable receipts that never 
fail to make a delicious, nourishing, pleasing dish. 
Quickly cooked, never soggy, gummy or lumpy. 
Always light. Every package bears the picture 
of the Minuteman—our registered trade-mark. 























Trade-Mark 
Registered. 


If your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca, send his address and 
4 cents for enough to make one pint — full package makes 
six quarts of dessert. Minute Cook Book Free. 


Minute Tapioca Co., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 











Buy Arlington Hams. 


THEY ARE SQUIRE’S FANCY BRAND. 


The market affords no equal to them. They 
represent the highest standard of excel- 
lence, a standard reached after 65 years of 
experience in the production of the best 
meat products. 

Arlington Hams are mild-smoked, light sugar- 
cured; SWEET, TENDER, JUICY and 
DELICIOUS. All have the same delicate 
flavor, and their quality never varies. 

Look for double-wrapped package tied with 
the red cord and branded “ARLINGTON ” 
in red and gold. 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU. NA Gis ) 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


You are cordially invited to visit our model establishment in East Cambridge. 



























House Cleaning ? 


Drive dirt and every germ of 
disease from the home by using 


iy opto! 






CABOT’sS 





Reg US. Pat, Office 





It is the best insurance for cleanliness and sound health. 
Used in thousands of homes and nearly every hos- 

pital. Recommended by physicians everywhere. If 
your druggist or grocer does not sell it, send to 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY. 
Beware of Imitations. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















































Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience. 
Try a box from your grocer. Use it on your 
Stove according to directions, and you will be 
convinced and delighted. 
Applied with a wet cloth, it spreads smoothly. 
It polishes quickly with a dry cloth or brush, 
giving that brilliant black luster which makes 
the stove an ornament and makes old stoves 
look like new. Don't take any other kind said 
to be “just as good.” 
Made by MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
100 Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 

























